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JOURNAL OF THE SECOND ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
OF THE BOARD OF INDIAN COMMISSIONERS 



WASHINtiTOH, Jamuiry 15, 1S73. 

A ineetiiiy of confereuce was held by the Board of iDdian Commia- 
nioners with the representation of the missionary boards, engaged in 
Indian missionary wort, at the "Arlington," Washington, D. C, at 10 
a. m., Wednesday, Jannary 16, 1873. 

There were in attendance Commiasioners Pelix R. Brnnot, (chairman,) 
Dodge, Bishop, Campbell, Lang, Tobay, and Farwell, and T. K. Cree, 
secretary of tbe Board of ludinu Commisstouers, and the following rep- 
resentatives of the miasion boards of the churches engaged in Indian 
work: 

Rev. S. B. Treat, D, D., secretary American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions ; Rev. Jay L. Backus, D. D., secretary American 
Baptist Home Missionary Association ; Rev. George Whipple, D. D. 
secretary American Missionary Association; Bev. George UeahoD^ 
Soman Catholic Missions ; Rev. John C. Lowrie, D. 1),, secretary Pres- 
byterian Board of Foreign Missions ; Rev. B. L. Bashiell, correfix>ond- 
ing secretary Methodist Episcopal Missionary Society ; Colonel B. C. 
Kemble, secretary Protestant Episcopal Indian Commission; Rev, John 
G. Brown, D. D., secretary Board Home Missions United Presbyterian 
Church ; Rev. J. M. Ferris, D. D., Reformed Dutch Church Mission 
Society; Kev. W. L. Hayden, Christian Missionary Convention; Dr. 
William Nicholson, Cyrus Becde, Benjamin Tathara, Thomas Wistar, 
F. T. King, Society of Friends, (Orthodox;) Samnel M. Janoey, Daniel 
Foulke, Dillwyn Parrish, B. Rush Roberts, Richard T. Bentley, (Hick- 
site;) Rev. John T. Sargent, secretary Massachusetts Indian Commission; 
AaronM. Powell, New York Indian Aid Society; B't Rev. William Hobart 
Hare, missionary bishop of ITiobrara ; Bishop Harris, Methodist Epis- 
copal Church ; Edward P. Smith, American Missionary Association ; Hon. 
William Welch and Mr. King, Protestant Episcopal Indian Commission; 
Hon. C. Cole, UEiited States Senat« ; Hon. John W. Stevenson, United 
States Senat« ; Hon. C. B. Farwell, House of Representatives ; Colonel 
Phillips, member-elect to Honse of Representatives; and William P. 
Boas and other representatives of the civilized tribes in the Indian Ter- 
ritory; General O. O. Howard, United States Army, and many other 
-friends of the Indians. 

. The chairman called upon Bight Rev. Bishop Whipple to open the 
meeting with ]>rayer, after which he said : 

In behalf of the Board of Indian Commissioners it gives me pleas- 
ure to welcome yon roost cordially, and to say that we appreciate tha 
effort made by the missionary boards of all the churches in co-operating 
with our endeavor to civilize and christianize the Indian wards of tJie 
nation. Much has already been accomplished toward civilizing the In- 
dian race; their condition has been much improved, and a more Just ad' 
minifltratton of the laws and designs of the Government pertaining to 
tbeni has been secured by the co-operation oi tiat va\«»«w»x^ ^oww.*^ 
tbatjou septeaeai. We invited ^ou\o■nie.e\.V\tiQ.^i%*»•''i^<^'^*^■^^"**^ 
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tives of tliesc boards tbat we may hear such stawmeEta as yon may 
have to make in regard to the progress of the work, and suggestioDs as 
to the needs of it, to the end that we may secure greater etticieacy and 
insure continued progress. It is believed in thus meeting together 
mncli good may be accomplished for the future. So mnch has already 
been accomplished as to make it almost certain that if four years more 
of the present Indian policy is pursued, there will be no question of the 
same humane and just policy being adhered to .so long as an Indian policy 
by our Government is necessary. There has been much pressure 
brought to bear npon the administration to induce a change in the In- 
dian policy, but public opinion lias sustained it in its high aims. £ut 
as difficulties are met with not only by the administration and the 
friends of the ludians, but by the agents in the field, it is necessary 
that public opinion should support them, also, in carrying out the 
(leaigns of the system. The board will not attempt to instruct the mis- 
aionary societies in their duties, bnt will ask such recommendations 
from them as their experience in the work may suggest as necessary in 
successfully carrying it on. There are, however, some points which we 
think essential to success. 

First in importance is the selecting of agents who represent you in 
the field. The very best attainable men should be secured to fill these 
imi>ortant positions. 

Second. The employfe should all be married men of Christian, or, at 
least, good moral character; and the agent should be held responsible 
for their right doing. In some cases in which the agents yon have 
nomiuatcd have been Christian men, dispcsed to do right and to en- 
deavor to civilize and christianize the iiulian, those about them as 
subordinate oEBcials Lave not been men of the same character, and the 
efforts of the agents have been thwarted. The missionary societies 
ought to know not only tbat the agent is a proper man for his position, 
but that all his employes are men of good character, and they should 
exercise a careful supervision of the agencies committed to them, and see 
that they are perfectly conducted. I might cite many other needs of 
the service, but they have, doubtless, all suggested themselves to you, 
and will be brought out more fully in the reports of your own experi- 
ence in the work. 

I will call upon the representatives in alphabetical order and will ask 
them to give the result of their experience in the operations of the past 
year. 

Mr. Welch. The gentlemen that have been invited to meet with the 
lioard, and who have listened to your statement in regard to the kind of 
agents tbat are necessiiry, would like to confer with you in regard to 
the difficulties they meet with in the field. We secure an agent of the 
right kind — one desirous of doing his duty — and the communities living 
about him, interested in defrauding the peoplecommitted tohiscare, in 
every way endeavor to thwart him, and even here such agents are 
threatened with removal by men of influence if they continue to stand 
between them and their illicit gaius. An agent beset by these difBcul- 
ties is present to-day. If you need strength and public opinion, will 
you tell US in what direction it is needed? Some men say and think 
tbat the Indians have no rights that a white man must respect, any 
more than the wild beasts that roam the forest. There are rings that 
are trying to secnre the lands that belong to the Indians. On these 
and any other points we would be glad to hear from you, and in this ■ 
f^y ire would know what points it is best for the representatives and 
<Ji£s to toach upon in their reports. 
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in tLe reports of the rppreseiitatives of the missionary societies, am 
will thne come before the meeting for consideration, au<l I think it ia 
better to have them presented in that way. 

Mr. Welch, Some who are now present cannot remain iiutil the 
close of the meeting, and points miglit be brouglit out thna early in the 
meeting that wonid be of vaJoe to them. Your secretary, Mr. Cree, is 
here and he is conversant with ali the difftculties which agents and others 
meet with, and he might sum up the most important for consideration 
by the meeting. 

Mr. Brunot. We hare all noticed the pressure to atUick Indians, 
coming from all quarters, and any oae who has watched the proposed 
legislation of the present session of Congress, ooiild not but observe 
how many propositions thei-e are looking to the despoiling of Indians 
and asking legislation unfavorable to them. Many border people seem 
to think tbat the Government has placed Indians upon these reserva- 
tions as a medium through which the whites may be furnished with 
money, and in order that a better opportunity may be afforded to oppress 
them and despoil them of the Government bounty. We desire that op- 
pression of Indians may be prevented and that wrong against them 
may be punished, and we desire the assistance of the missionary 
boards in carrjing out these designs. The subject is one beset with 
many difflcnlties in it's details, and it is difficult to select any definite 
points and say that such deserve your special effort at this moment. 
We need the continued co-operation of the missionary societies and 
friends of the Indians in getting a correct public opinion and prevent- 
ing the commission of these wrongs. I think that the better mode for 
the conduct of our meeting will be to have these reports, and as the 
meeting progresses, the matters which you have suggested, with the 
modes by which we can best co-operate with each other in preventing 
these things which should be prevented, will develop themselves. I 
therefore propose to ask, in their order, all the representatives of the 
societies that they will make such reports as I have si>oken of. I call 
on the Kev. George Whipple. 

Mr. Whipple. If the chairman of the board pleases, I will ask the 
Eev. Mr. Smith, who is the secretary of the American Missionary As- 
sociation, to make a few remarks in relation to the agencies under the 
charge of the Americam Missionary Association. 

Mr. Smith. Mr. Chairman, I am not aware to what extent the board 
desires u re[iort, but 1 will state that the association has had under 
its charge during the year four agencies, one in Washington Terri- 
tory, one in Minnesota, and two in Wisconsin. There are in all 
about sixteen or seventeen thousand Indians under their care. 

The agency at Green Bay, under Mr. Richardson, has had a year of 
prosperity, to which the personal efforts of the agent, aided by friends 
of the Indians, have contributed very much. The consent of the De- 
partment having been obtained by the agent, the Menomonee Indians 
did their own lumbering last winter, and the lumber which they took 
into market realizetl «20,000, which left to the Indians about $12,000 
net after all expenses were paid. A double benefit thus accrued to the 
Indians, the benefit arising l^om beingtherecipientsof the proceeds of the 
outlay for subsistence and the encouragement to labor. A great outcry 
was raised' by the lumbermen of Wisconsin against this transactiou, 
which was officially represented through a Wisconsin Bepresentative in 
- tbe House, and a commission, of whieU Mv.'S'Qxwej.,*^ '<S\'fc y 
^U&^^ui Commissioners, was a mem\>et, yjAS a\i\"^™''**^ ^^ 'Cafe' 
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of the Interior to inquire into the matter. The report which reprcsei 
the transaction as being in every way a beneficial one, anil entirely up^ 
rigbt, waa entirely satiafawtory to the Department. 

Permission for tlie Indians to lumber was asked for again this year by- 
Mr. BicLardsou, but owing to the intertference of parties in Wiaconain. 
it WHS not granted. Hubseqnently, through the misrepresentations of, 
interested parties, the Department asked the association to discharge 
Mr. KichardsoQ and nominate Rnother man in liia place. 

The agencies at Superior and Chippewa have had a prosperous year 
iu many resiwcts, aud their schools Lave gone forward with considera- 
ble saucess. 

The agency in Minnesota is much more difficult, as it is a larger' 
field, the reservations connected with it being scattered all over the 
State. There have been built at the reservations this year, one hnu- 
dred and nine comfortable log-houses, IS by 22 feet, with five rooms 
in each honse. The worl^ was all done by the Indians, with the excep- 
tion of some portions which actually needed the services of skilled 
carpenters. The lumber has be*n all sawed by the Indians, aud the 
engineer is a full-blood Indian. 

Their crops in the spring were very fine iudeed, but they have since 
been all destroyed by the giasshoppers, and there is likely to be suffer- 
ing among them this winter. They have supported themselves by labor 
during the past summer. 1 think there is no doubt iu the minds of the 
association as to the practicability of christianizing these Chippewas, or 
any other Indians under their charge. It is only a (luestion of time 
and pat'ienw, of kind and fair dealing, and they think the Govern- 
ment ought to make considerable appropriations to forward the work. 

It is a consiaut complaint that the new plan is coating more than the 
old one. So it due« lor the present. I can go into Minne^ta and dis- 
ti'ibute their blankets to them or give them their ten dollars per year 
each, and then leave them, and the cost will be much less than staying^ 
with them and opening schools aud farms. But, in the former case, 
the distribution of blankets and their supiiort wonld have to he con- 
tinued while they exist, while in the latter they will soon become self. 
supporting, valuable citizens, and eventually millions of dollars will be 
saved. The old plan would require a persistent and continued expend- 
iture, while the new plan will soon obviate the necessity for any 0Qt>- 
lay. I have no question but that a single generation, with the children 
kept in school, will crush the barbarism in Minnesota. 

The Chaiuman. We would now be jileasetl to hear from Bishop 
Whipple. 

Bishop Whipple. Mr. Chairman, as the agency in Minnesota is 
more diiectly uuder the eye of Mr. Smith, I will not do more than make 
a few remarks upon these agencies, I have been at the White Earth 
agency, and with all the In<lians in the northern part of Minnesota, 
and lor the first time in my connection with Indian affairs have I 
found an agent and his employes wholly occupied with their labor 
for the Indians. It is not simply that the agent has been faithful. Ue 
has had to grapple with the most terrible resistance. These thingB' 
should be considered. It is a matter of law. There is no law in the lu~ 
dian country. The Christiun Indian is taught by his teacher that he: 
is not to pursue the old pljin of acting under the law of instinct. His 
crops may be injured and destroyed, and he is perfectly helpless, as the 
Government has never provided any judicial oflicer to protect his rights. 
Ouo Indian maj kill another in the most populous town, and no que*-. 
"ws HiB asked. An Jndian has killed anothet \u the streets since I' 



bare resided there, and it was considered a matter of no consequence. 
The Government leaves these Indians utterly unprotected. Gases of 
murder are occurring constantly, and an effort to protect these Indians 
brings down great opposition. I think a great deal of credit is due to 
the wife of the agent, Slie has taken a great interest in all, endeavor- 
ing to .civilize and elevate the Imliau women. Mrs. Smith has been 
teaching these women to make soap, and their households have been en- 
tirely renovated ; and, so far as I know, every effort which honest, faith- 
ful Christian people coidd make for the safety of these poor people has 
been made. 

The ditticulties in Minnesota grew merely out of the lack of any law 
whatever. The Leech Lake Indians are perhaps one of the worst bodies 
of Indians, in this resitect, to be found in the country. They have again 
and again committed murder among their own people. For instance, 
Hole-in -the- Day was killed ; he was chief of the tribe. We have had 
at least twenty such murders committed in open daylight. 

Mr. Whipple. Mr. Chairman, permit mo to ask Mr. Welch to make 
a few remarks relative to the Indians of whom we have been speaking. 

Mr. Welch. Mr. Chairman, I had an official interview with General 
Sheridan in regard to the character of these Indians. He stated that 
although considerable trouble was occasioned at times by the Chippe- 
was, and he was compelled to punish them, be did not blame them so 
much, because in nearly every case, they were aggravated by wrongs. 
He felt assured that if the Government would pursue a right and just 
course toward these Indians, a large projtortiou of the crimes could be 
remedied. I think the Chippewa Indians are the worst band I have 
known in Minnesota. I want to say a word, Mr. Chairman, about these 
Leech Lakes. They are ordered by the government of Minnesota to 
remain on the reservation. Tbey have $i,000 a year for agrienltural 
purposes and purposes of tillage, and there are about two thousand of 
them. They could not remain on their reservation and make a living. 
■ It would be a question of starvation or of disobeying the Government 
anthorities. They roam all over Minnesota and are liable to come 
in contact with the whites, who are ordered to drive them back, and if 
necessary raise the militia and force them back. The agent says they 
come up to the reservation and ask me to give them work. I have not a 
dollar of money and cannot get it, yet there are these Indians among 
us, and we are directed by the Department to keep them on the res- 
ervation, Tliey cannot live on the reservation. They came to me last 
aummer — more than a hundred of them — and asked me to give them 
work. If I had an appropriation I might give them work. 

Mr. Beunot. There appear to be two very important facts developed 
by this statement. One of these facts is that it is not admitted that the 
Indians have any light to make a liviug on the reservation by selling 
the lumber which belongs to them, for thus they may contiict with the 
wbit«s in the neighborhood ; and the other oue is tbia; it lias just been 
represented that they ai'e not to have leave to go oif the reservation, for 
the pnr[io8e of earning a liviug by labor. 

Mr. Tathaji. I propose that these two faetsand all other points which 
are, or may be, deemed of interest in the course of the council, be 
especially noted, in order that the condition of these Indians maybe 
brought to view at a future time. It is proper that we should hear the 
truth, and I am in hopes that nothing here developed will be lost, 
that the secretary will malie notes of the points as we go on. 

Dr. Nicholson. Our bo<ly has charge of ttvfe V\ii\ftw«. S». *i*. '~ 
intendeney, nhit'h t^mbva(;eRa\\m\\!itt\w4\ " " " 
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JO Kaunas, numberiug in all about 18,000, two-tliiids of whom are roV' 
ing ludians, differiug very miicli in tbeir habits and modes of life. We 
have fourteen schools — three in Kansas and eleven in the Indian Terri- 
tory. We endeavor to teach tbe ordinary branches, but are particu- 
larly desirous of imparting moral and religious truths. Our instruction 
in the s(;hools lias been, as far as possible, such as ■will fit the children, 
■when they grow up, to take their places in the eouiuiunity as civilized 
people. We have endeavored to teach thera that labor Js not degrad- 
ing. Our teaching is largely by illustration, using maps, cliarts, pic- 
tures, and objects, which are familliar to the eyes of the pupils. We 
try to he thoroughly practical, and in moral teaching, to illustrate it by 
tbe lives of those who are sent to instruct them. We teach truth and 
honesty. All their preconceived ideas and practices must be laid aside. 
They readily receive religions instruction, and soon learn to come to 
God in prayer. They accept religion as a matter of faith. We consider 
this an important feature of our work. We take the boys, place theia 
upon farms, and teach them to work, and the result has been verj' sat- 
isfactory. The girls we place in families, and they are taught how to 
work, keep house, and such things as will be of use to them when they 
come to have homes of their own. Many of the agencies are at remote 
localities, and the difBcnlties incident to this cannot be appreciated by 
■one not familliar with the situation. Some agencies are three hundred 
miles Irom the railroad. Everything must be transiwrted by ox-teams. 
There are no bridges ; and with every eflort on the part of the Govern- 
ment, at times supplies fail to reach the agents when they are most 
needed; and the Indians, needing food and blankets, become dissatisfied 
and hard to manage. It is very ditHcult to secure employes of the right 
kind, and at the more distant agencies it is almost impossible to secure 
such, and an agent must take such as he can get. Most ot' tbe whites 
whom the agent finds with the Indians are not such as be would wish 
to employ. Interpreters are unreliable, and it is impossible to get 
Christian men who speak the language of these wild southern tribes.' 
When comuiissioners go to treat with them, they cannot understand 
what is said, and interpreters may put any constructiou they wish upon 
what is proposed, and what can we say or do ! We are powerless in 
their hands. Sometimes the interpreters, who are usually ignorant men, 
do not fully understand the ])I'o^isions of the treaties and ugi'eements, 
and do not take the trouble t« know that they are correct. 

Intruders upon reservations are a serious dilflculty. They will 
come in, and the Government, at times, must be called upon to remove 
them. White Indians, or whites who have been adopted into Indian 
tribes, occasion us much annoyance. They are citizens of the United 
States or Indians, just as it suits their interest to be. They have great 
iuflnencewith chiefs, and often decide important questions, adversely 
to the interest of the Indians, if it suits themselves. Many white men 
ask that the Department shall recognize their adoption by Indian tribes. 
The roving habits of many of the tribes is a most serious difficulty. 
We send a good agent and missionary, and they come in contact with 
the main body of Indians for so short a time that their influence, so fat 
as civilization goes, is very slight. Of many of the tribes uinety-niUB 
one hundredths are away on the plains, out of reach of the agent much 
of the time, and Christian influences cannot reach such tribes. They 
refuse to leave their children at the schools. The only way to teach 
them, we tind, is to have missionaries and teachers go with them. We 
Jiare one such with Kicking Bird's band of Kiowsis. He has his quar- 
^^ra fr/tl/ the eJiief. (latl it is easily seen bow gieal a\i mftaeQce for good< 
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his cousC^iiit presebce with them in their watideringH will have. He has 
been able to collect luauy of the children in his " roviug school," aud we 
anticipate nmcb good from his efforts. If we get such missionaries with 
all the roving bands their inHuence for good will be more marked than 
any effort the Govemiueut has ever m.ade. A tribe cannot go upon a 
raid while tlie miasionary is with tbem, and the chief is responsible for 
his safety. 

The increased interest of the Indian chCdren in their schoolH is very 
encouraging to ns. The children used to run away from the schools, 
aud the agents had to keep their horses saddled most of the time to 
hunt them up and bring them back ; but now so desirous are many of 
them to attend, that when the parents object to their coming, children 
will nm away from home to attend. Children who go home during va- 
cations i)ersna4le other children to attend, and the schools are as large 
as the present bnildings will permit of their being. There are at pres- 
ent four hundred and twenty-five children in our schools. We have sev- 
eral Sabbath-schools, and the children willingly come to them ; and in 
our church and house services, whether regular ser\ ice or the study of 
the Bible, the adults willingly participate. In our chapel service the 
minister, in some cases, nses only the English language and the inter 
preters translate it to the Indians. Thus religious services have a great 
influeDce on these tribes. They are evincing more interest in the Sab- 
bath-schools and prayer-meet iugs, and the influence of them is being 
felt upon all classes. Even the half-breeds, who have been usuaUy the 
hardest class to rettch, are becoming awakened. lu some cases when 
they have yielded to temptation, they have evinced great penitence, 
and resolved to try again. There is an increased attention to the sane-' 
tity of the marriage tie, and the agents and missionaries have given 
much attention to instructing them in regard to this. Many of the 
chiefs and head-men and others have been regularly married by the 
agent or missionary, the ceremony being performed in the church and 
being made as impressive as possible, and its origin aud the law of God 
aud man in regard to it explaiued to them. 

I have prepared a comparative statement showing the condition of 
the Indians in 1808 as compared with 1872. It shows a maiked im- 
provement — an increase in population, products, and schools, aud in 
everytliing that goes to make up real growth aud advancement in ciy- 
ilization. A marked improvement is manifested in the raising of stock. 
It is the natural transition state between roving and farming. The in- 
crease in the Central su peri u tendency in this item is tenfold. 

Mr. Brunut. We will now hear from Mr. Januey, of the Friends, 
(Hicksites.) 

Mr. Janney said : We reprer^ent six yearly meetings of Friends, 
namely, Philadelphia, New York, Baltimore, Indiana, Ohio, aud Genesee. 

The Indian tribes assigned to our care by the President are those liv- 
ing on reservations in the State of Nebraska, designated as the North- 
ern su peri u tendency, comprising six agencies, the Sautee Sioux, the 
Winnebago, the Omaha, the Pawnee, the Otoe, aud the Great Nemaha. 

Through a communication recently received from the superintendeut, 
Barclay White, we are informed that the conduct of tlie Indians under 
bis care during the past year has been peaceable and orderly, no act of 
violence having been committed by an Indian upon a white person in 
the super in tendency. 

The Santee Sioux agency is situated on the Missouri Hiver, about two 

K>innHT-ii(] miles north of Omaha. The ludiatva <ii^ y««. \x-Ctt*: ws«&.v - 
rore in the agricultural a«rt mee,\\a'iv\(yfOi ^a.^^*. '^xe^'**'^^^ 
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zena' dress except » few oKl wotoen. All sleep on bedsteads, eat from 
tables, aud sit od cLairs. The nien work on tLeir allotments and tiasist 
in bnilding tbeir own bonses. Tbey manifest gnsat satisfaction at Ibe 
issue of wagons, liaruess, plows, &i;., whicb has been made during the 
year, promising to maliegood use of tbem, as they consider it an evi- 
dence that the Governmeut desires their welfare and wishes them to 
become an agricultural people. 

The women of this tribe are impi-oving ; and in order to instruct them 
in household duties and the care of their children, the Friends have em- 
ployed and sent to their aid a woman of worth and intelligence, whose 
example and teaching are exercising a salutary influence. 

There are two missions at this agency, one of them sitpfiorted and con- 
duete<l by the Episcopalians, the other by the American Board; both of 
them have schools, and hold meetings for divine worship in which the 
services are conducted in the Dakota language. Most of the Indians 
belong to one or the other of the churches, and many of them can read 
and write in their vernacular langaage. The number of Indians at this 
agency is nine hundred and sixty-live, of whom four hundred and twenty- 
fonr are males and five hundred and forty-on^ females. 

The Winnebago agency is situated about eighty miles north of Omaha, 
and the reservation borders on the Missouri River. The improve- 
ment in this trihednring the past year has been very satisfactory. Ail the 
men have adopted the dress of citizens, and most of them are willingto 
work. At the commeucement of the wheat harvest about two hundred 
men of the tribe obtained from the agent permission to leave the reserva- 
tion, in order to seek for work in theneigiiboring harvest-fields. One of 
the farmers afterward reported that these Indiana worked equally as 
well as white laborers, and that without their assi.>(tance sufficient la- 
bor could not have been obtained to secure the crops. 

The annual election of chiefs by this trilte, a custom not yet adopted 
elsewhere in the superintendency, is fonnd to work well ; andis consid- 
ered by the superintendent and agent an important step in the right di- 
rection, being calculated to fit them for a higher plane of civilization. 
The hereditary chiefs who were in power some years ago, evince but 
little interest in the improvement of their people, and encourage the old 
superstition. The Wiunehagoes have recently received the patent* 
for their lands allotted to them in severalty. They accepted them with 
many grateful expressions, having lieen anxiously expecting them for 
two years past. More than a year ago some of them had settled on 
their farms in houses which the agency carpenter and bis apprentices 
had assisted them to build, and within the last year thirty new houses 
have been completed under contract, which have given them great sat- 
isfaction. They are warm and convenient, having five rooms, and are 
plastered and interlined with tarred paper. Every family that goes into 
one of those houses is supplied with a cooking-stove and a beating stove, 
a wagon and harness, a bedstead and four cliairs. The agency carpenter 
makes tables and cupboards. The new houses have been given to the 
Indian families who showed most industry and desire to improve their 
allotments. The appearance of the reservation has been materially 
changed by being dotted over with these cottages, neatly painted with 
two shades of brown or drab. 

The three day-schools for the Winnebagoes are flourishing, being 

tanghtbyan effieient corps of teachers. The jilaiis for an industrial 

boarding-school, to accommodate eighty scholars, are in the hands of an 

^re/iftect tor completion, and the building will be erected as early in the 

''prJuff or summer as practicahle. This tribe i\avi\\iCTa one 'ij£its\:i&w.\\4.i(j'at. _ 
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hsndred and forty, of wliom seven liuiidred are males and seven bnn- 
Ired aLd forty fomnles. 

The Ouialia reservation lies adjoiuiugtothatof tlie Wiunebagocs, and 
the agency buildingH are about seventy miles north of Omaha, 
The Omabas are an ordeiiy and peaceable peo|ile, bearing a good char- 
acter among their white neighbors. The men labor in the delds, and 
in favorable seasons raise good crops, a part of which they sell and ap- 
ply the proceeds to nseful purposes. They have cut and hauled to their 
sawmill a large quantity of timber, which has been converted into lum- 
ber, and mnch of it transported to their several allotments. The agency 
carpenter and his Indian apprentices have built annmber of comfortable 
cottages, but fur want of sufficient funds the agent's earnest endeavors' 
in this direction have been impeded. 

The tribe having accepted the provisions of a recent act of Congress 
authorizing the sale of fifty thousand acres of land from their reserva- 
tion, arrangements are now being made to bring it into market, and we 
have uo doubt the proceeds will supply ample funds to build honses, to 
purchase live stock and agricultural implements, and to establish an 
industrial boardiug-school. They have now three day-ecbools and one 
Sab bath -school, w hlch are well c<mducted, an{l much prized by the tribe. 
The Omahus number nine hundred and sixty-nine, of whom four hun- 
dred and ninety-seven are males and four hundred and seventy-two 
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The Pawnee agency is about one hundred and fifteen miles west 
from Ouiaha and a part of their reservation lies near the line of the- 
Union Pacific Railroad. The Pawnees have been retarded in their prog- 
ress to^vards civilization by raids made upon them by war parties of 
the hosUle Sioux, generally of the Brul6 and Ogallala bunds. These 
stealthy marauders, lurking near the Pawnee villages, mnrder and scalp 
such straggling members of the tribe as they may find, and tbeu quickly 
retreat. They have sometimes been captured, but generally elude pur- 
suit. While there is a possibility of these raids the Pawnees are reluc- 
tant to abandon their villages of mud-lodges, and to accept of allotments 
on the prairie, which would contribute to their health and progress in. 
civilization. As they were about leaving for the bufi'alo hunt this win- 
ter they had eighty ponies stolen by the Sioux. 

The Pawnee tribeconsists of four bands, one of which, the Skeedees, 
being more advanced than the others, is preparing to move out from their 
village next sjiririg and settle on small allotments of land. The chiefs 
in council have accepted the proviaious of the act of Congress author- 
izing the sale of fifty tlionsan<l acres of land from their reservation, and 
me^isnres are in progress to bring it into market. The sale of this land, 
will supply funds to build houses, to purchase' live stock and agricultu- 
ral inijileuients, and to advance them in civilization. Fnnds are now oil 
hand for the erection of an additional building to the Pawnee mannal- 
labor boarding-school, which will increase its capacity to nearly one- 
hundred inipils. There is oue day-schout iu successful oi>eration, and> 
buildings tor two others will be constructed as soon as practicable. 

The children now attending school are progressing well in their studies,, 
and their parents evince their interest by ireqnently conducting them 
to school and remaining to witness their exercises. A Sabbath -school 
18 in successfnl operatiou, and practical Christian women are at work at 
the Indian villages, nursing the sick and teaching the Indian women 
how to fulfill their duties as wives and mothers. This tribe numbers- 
two thousand four hundred and forty-seven, of wl\Qmi\vi».VwwJis.';A-'56SiV 
^yi^^jtre mules aud one thouiiaud tivt: \iut\i\T«& ^g^^gg^gj^^^^'^'"^ 
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The Otoe and Missouri tribe of Indians live on a reservation in tli« 
Bontlieni pait of Nebraska, esteTHliog over the Kansae line and lying 
about seventy miles west of the MissQuii River. Within the last three 
years they have greatly improved in their moral and sanitary condition ; 
they have opened farms and built some houses, and their children are 
enjoying the advantages of a good day-school and a Sabbath-school. 

More than two years ago the agent, with the concurrence of the tribe, 
recommended that eighty thousand acres of their land, being about 
half the reservation, should be sold and the proceeds applied to their 
improvement and civilization. The superintendent approved of the 
recumwendatiou, and a bill was framed and offered in Congreaa for that 
purpose, but the act was not passed until last seaaion. in the mean 
time a growing restlessness was manifested, and a party was formed in 
favor of removal to the Indian Territory. They asked and obtained 
leave from the agent and superintendent to visit the Indian Territory. 
On their return from that tri|i the superintendent addressed them by 
letter as follows : 

been to the ludiim Terrttorr, aud /out agent mforms me jou wish to sell nl' 
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yoar reservation and remove there. If j'ou are all of that mind the way to do it ia to give 
your consent in writinei in open council, for the nale of the land (eighty thonsand ncres) 
vhlch you DOW have a law to aell, Exprasa your desire in writing in open council to sell 
the rcHiaiinler of t/our reservalioH and remove to the Indian Territarv, and if Congr>?sa and 
the Great Father approve of your wishes at their great council to be held at Washington 
next winter, and make a law to that effuct, you can move Co the Indian Territory. 

This proposition being interpreted to the Indians in council they 
declined to adopt the recommendation of the superintendent and refused 
to accept the law of Congress authorizing the sale of eighty thousand 
acres. 

In a letter from Superintendent Barclay White, received last month, 
he says " he held a council with the tribe in the autumn when he found 
they quite ignored the subject of removal and seemed to avoid any 
alluaiou to it." He believes the tribe is far from united in the desire to 
remove; but he has informed them that whenever they express their 
wishes to him, through their chiefs in open council, he will take proper 
action thereon. 

We feel assured that the act of Congress autliorizing a sale of part of 
. their land for the purposes stated therein was wise and beneficent. 
Although we believe their removal will not promote their welfare we 
shall not interfere with their independent action, but shall use whatever 
influence we have to secure for them a fair price for whatever lands 
they may conclude to sell. 

The Great Beraaha agency embraces two small tribes, the lowas aud 
the Sacs aud Foxes of Missouri, living on adjoining reservations near 
the Missouri Biver, in Kebraska„and extending over the Kansas line. 

The lowiis have within the last three years given evidence of marked 
improvement. They were formerly a drunken, idle people, now they are 
temperate and industrious, evincing great interest in the education of 
their children, in the furnishing of their houses, and in fencing and 
cultivating their farms. They have a good school and an orphans' home. 
This institution has proved to be a blessing to the tnbe, and is worthy 
of more liberal support. This tribe numbera two hundred and twenty- 
five, of whom one hundred and fourteen are males and one hundred and 
eleven females. 

The Sacs and Foxes are only eighty-eight in number; they have made 
}fiss improvement than any other Indians in the auperintendency, many 
of t//em being addicted to intemperance and idleness. They have re- 
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quested to be removed to tLe ludian Territory, and arraugenieiits for 
that parpose are now in progress. 

J'opulation. — The whole niimber of Indians in the Northern snperiii- 
tendency is His thotistind five Landred and ninety-eight, of whom two 
thousand nine handred and thirty are males and three thousand six 
hundred and sixty-eight females. This shows an average increase 
within the last year of one hundred aud eighteen ; all the tribes, except 
two, having gained in nnmbers. 

Civilization. — In onr eftbrts to promote t!ie civilization of the ludians 
under onr care we have endeavored to lead the men by gentle and jnst 
measnres to habits of industry and sobriety, encouraging them by liberal 
compensation for their labor, and building houses for the most indus- 
trious, The allotment of land in severalty to some of the tribes has 
had a salutary influence by supplying additional motives for industry 
and thrift. There has been a marked improvement in this respect, but 
we cannot expect them to abandon suddenly the idle aud uncleanly 
habits of savage life. 

We consider it exceedingly important that the ludian women should 
be instructed in domestic duties and in the proper care of their children, 
lu order to effect this object we have several pious and intelligent 
women now engaged in this field of missionary labor, whose services 
are well received and very salutary. Our chief reliance, however, is in 
the education of the children. Most of them are bright and active, 
very observing and apt at learning, and their parents generally encourage 
tbem in the attendance of school. A system of object-teaching has 
been adopted in our schools which interests the children and tises their 
attention. The English language only is taught, and we consider it 
very desirable that this should supersede as soon as possible their ver- 
nacular speech, in onier that they may assimilate With white people 
aud become citizens. 

The children attending our schools are clothed almost entirely with 
materials or ready-made garments sent out by the Society of Friends, 
Those attending the missionary schools at tlie Sante* agency are clothed, 
we believe, by the religious societies having them in charge. The Sab- 
bath-schools at the several agencies are exerting a good infiuence upon 
the children, and on those of the adults who attend. The basis of in- 
struction consists of lessons from the Bible, with conversation ou the 
truths of Christianity adapted to the condition of the learners. 

There are now in the Northern superintendency eleven day-schools 
and one industrial boarding-school in successful operation, with a pros- 
pect of several more schools being established this year. 

The six yearly meetings of Friends, which we represent, have ex- 
pended in the Indian service during the year $12,900. 

Mr. Brunot. Your society feels encouraged by the work that has been 
done, and is satislied that a continuation of the same policy will in time 
accomplish the purpose sought — the civilization of the Indians. We 
will now bear from Dr. Dashiell, of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Dr, Dasbiell said: During the paat month a change in the adminis- 
tration of affairs in our office has taken place, and I am not prepared to 
furnish sneh information as you wish ; bnt Bishop Harris is here; he 
has been connected with this work for twelve years, and he can give 
all the information in regard to it. During the time I have been cor- 
responding secretary a good degree of success seems to have crowned 
our efforts. As secretary of our society, I feel that the duty that the 
Government has assigned to us is an important and »ar.\^ ^sm.-*- "^:!:«i.^ 
nomination of agents to the Depattment \v!vft ^'te-a ■m^taQ'^^.^'s^'*^ '*^ 
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care than any other snbjeot that has come before us. We feel that the 
snccess of this policy deperuls upon the character of the agents we unme. 
We have been emban-assed by some who onght to be in sympathy 
with the policy of the President recommending to us men unfitted for 
the positions. These men onght not to trouble the church with their 
friends, and men in Government positions of influence onght to keep 
their hands off this thing. We will disregard all outside influence, and 
wilt endeavor to give the services of the very best men that we can 
and. The general conference of our society has appointed a committee 
of two bishops — one m the Northwest and one on the Pacific coast. 
They will thoroughly investigate the subject and will give a full report 
to the next general conference. I will now ask Bishop Harris to speak 
for U8. 

Bishop Hakris said : It is not necessary that I should say anything 
after what Dr. Dasbiell has said. I have had no connection with these 
agents since last May. I came that I might aid Dr. DasUiell in any way 
in discharging our duty as a church to the commissiou and the Indians. 
We cannot report in full without reports from our agents, and those we 
have not We have, iu Oregon and California, special committees of 
ministers and laymen to take an oversight of the work in the various 
agencies of our church on the Pacific coast. These committees have 
made reports and recommendations that have been forwarded to the 
Department. Our society has nominated men from our own denomina- 
tion ; but in some cases, when it was thought advisable, have named 
men connected with other churches. With one or two exceptions, the 
men we have nominated have done well. We gave up one agency in 
Oregon to the Catholic church, as they had many members upon it. We 
did not seek for agencies, and at first none were assigned us in which 
we had missions. We did not then understand that the agencies were 
assigned to the denominations that had missions upon them. Some of 
the agencieshad two or three different missionary societies working upon 
them. One agency was assigned to our church to make an opening for 
an agent. He was afterward removed ; but we are glad to know that 
it was not on account of dishonesty or immorality. We have sent a 
good man to take his place. I have been informed that onr denomina- 
tion is held responsible for the administration of Indian affairs in Mon- 
tana. Itiasaidtbe superintendent of Indian affairs is not "clean-handed." 
We do not know by what influence he was appointed. He may have 
been recommended by members of our denomination ; but we do not 
bold ourselves responsible for the odium of his administration and the 
disgrace of his odicial misconduct. I believe, with the exception of this 
region, onr agents have all been faithful to the Government. In mis- 
sionary work done outside of Government influence (I refer to all except 
schools and the work of agents and employes} we have four or five 
native ministers ordained by our church. We have spent three or four 
thousand dollars annually in snpport of the^e ministers. We have a 
very prosperous mission at Yakima agency at very little cost to us. The 
agent is a minister of our church, and every one speaks well of him and 
of his work. In Portland, two years ago, two Indian converts from this 
mission were ordained to the ministry. They are supported in part by 
our society. One is engaged at the Klamath agency, and is supported 
entirely by our church. We have missionaries at two other agencies in 
OregoUjWhereweliadnonewhen they wereassigned tons. Itisthedesign 
of our church to plant a mission at each of the reservations assigned 
lo as. A contiogeDt fund for Indian -mission work was placed at the 
disjMsal of a comiuittee of bishops, to be used during the jear, how and 
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where tliey think best. This committee is to give speciiil attention to 
Indian evaugehzation. What the result will be 1 cannot tell. These 
bishops will visit the agencies and report on tbeir spiritual and temporal 
condition. Wheu this commission thinks that the work can be better 
done by others at any agency, we are ready to relinquish it. We have 
no end in view but the good of the Indians and of the service, and when 
better administration of affairs at an agency can be secured by others, T 
am ready to resign it to them. Tlie civilization and Ohriatianization of 
the Indians must go together. It' the Government and the cliurches 
would turn their attention to Indian evangeliziition, they would much 
more rapidly accomplish their civilization. 

Mr. Bbunot. We will now hear from Eev. Dr. Lowrie, of the Presby- 
terian board. 

Dr. LoWBiE said : I am very happy to attend this conference as a 
learner; we desire to learn from the experience of others who are suc- 
cessfully engaged in the same work. In regard to the working of the 
Indian-agency system, as connected with the Presbyterian (Jhnreh, all 
the agencies committed to us were assigned us without any effort on 
our part to possess them, or knowledge that such a disposition of them 
was proposed. At first we accepted them with reluctance, but have 
since come cordially into the arrangement. In the appointment of 
agents, nearly all the agencies in New Mexico were tendered to ua, be- 
canse our church had a mission among the Navajoes. The trust was 
accepted with much reluctance, because we knew many of them were 
the worst set of Indians to manage on the continent; I refer more par- 
ticularly to the Apaches; but we accepted tlie trust. Nine agencies 
were tendered ua. All have been supplied with the best men we could 
find, and if on trial it is found any are not the best men for the position, 
they are to be removed. In one or two instances changes have been 
made, not on account of character, but lack of adaptation. Five out of 
nine of the agents have been with tribes not upon any reservation, 
wandering tribes with whom they are not able to accomplish much iu 
the way of education or civilization. This is particularly the case with 
the Apaches and the Uintah Valley agency. In the Indian Territory 
we have two missions ; the tribes are almost civilized, and the agents 
have not much to do ; many of the other tribes are well advanced. The 
past has been a trying year to most of our agents ; one of them, Mr. 
Miller, agent of the Navajoes, was killed by a party of Utes. In New 
Mexico we have two agents, but there are many reasons for discourage- 
ment. The agents went from the highest motives, but found the In- 
dians wild rovers, and they find they can accomplish but little. In 
regard to the support of Indian agents, a year ago I was in a minority 
who said their salaries were large enough; the agents think such a 
statement rank heresy. I will explain why I think so. The salary is 
$1,5011 per year. On inquiry I was informed that a place of residence 
was furnished and transportation to it was paid. We stated these facts 
to those whom we desired to appoint, but afterward ascertained that no 
transportation was allowed.' There is a great inequality iuthis matter 
in regard to the houses for agents ; some have good houses, others none 
of any kind. I still think $1,5U0, with a house and garden, as in Kan- 
sas, or places equally welt situated, is a suthcient salary. Agents have 
said it was, and so I intended to say last year. In New Mexico our 
agents find a single room, and have to pay rent for it, and in this room 
in one case tbe agent's wile gathered the Indianchildrenandtried to teach 
tbem something. Sonncomfortable were theqnarters, and so high was tUe. 
^^^^ • Tinuaportaliou <b alloncil to V\i6 agev\V,\i\\\,uii\.*.«\™ ^«»'^'?- 
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price of living, that the agent soon gave ap the position. At anotbep 
agency there was no house, ami the ageiithad to leave his family two hun- 
dred miles away, losing the influence and example of a Christian home 
tn the agency. The Secretary of the Interior thinks this inequality 
ought to be remedied. We find it increasingly difficult to procure good 
men to fill these isolated positions. I hope the Board will take some 
action on this question ; yet I still say, with all these defects, it is a 
larger support than we give our missionaries among the Indians, and 
if the salary is a large one, you tempt ineu not fitted, to apply for these 
positions. When it is practicable, I think it is wise to have the agent 
and missionary of the same denomination; but when there are two or 
three missions on the same agency, it cannot be done. We had a 
mission for twenty years among the Omahas, and that agency, I think, 
ought to be in our hands. In New Mexico the Village Indians are 
peaceable; the Apnches and Navajoes are not. I do not think those 
Village Indians are iu charge of any denomination. We have two 
teachers among them, at salaries of $&M each, which we supplement. 
The Pueblo Indians have never been taught to read and write. Perhaps 
out of hundreds a dozen or score may read and write. A clergyman who 
endeavored to teach them was prevented. As regards teachers era- 
ployed as missionaries, or inipurtiug religious instruction, we do not ask 
any support. But, for schools separate from religious teaohing, we think 
the (loverament onght to pay for such. Our board cannot erect build- 
ings, and cannot get titles to lands on which to put them. We have 
urged the Government to put up buildinga for schools, and give the use 
of them to the missionaries free, and save the board the expense of 
erecting buildings. We put up a building among the Kickapoos, which 
cost us many thousands of dollars. It was erected by permiaaiou of the 
Government, but it is all lost to ua now. Impress the point that the 
Government ought to owu and control the school-buildings. We have 
spent $^5,000 from the funds of our board during the past year, and 
are ready to sanction any necessary expense. We have tried to have 
schools in every place at which we have an agency. Among the Sez- 
Perc(5s there has been a great work of grace; a large number have been 
brought to the Saviour. Rev. Mr, Spaulding received a warm welcome, 
and his ministry is very successful. Our church is deeply interested in 
the new Indian policy. It is a great work the boards are doing, and in 
placing Christian men in charge of these agencies, the Government has 
done a great work. The people will stand up for any administration 
that will do justice to the Indians, and try and promote their welfare. 

Commissioner Bbuhot. I will now call upon Mr. Welch, of the Prot- 
CRtant Episcopal Church, to report. 

Mr. Welch. Eight agencies were assigned by Secretaiy Cox to our 
church. We did not want so many, and objected to it. Secretary Cox 
said it could not be changed. Devil's Lake was given to us, bnt us the 
Catholic Church had a mission there, we gave it to them. Lake Traverse 
was given to the Congregational Church, as it had a mission there. The 
Shoshone agency in Wyoming, the agent asked to be appointed to; his 
sou, a noble boy, had been killed by Indians, and the parents wanted to 
do what they could for this people. Charges were made against him, 
but the chairman of the Board investigated them, and the charges were 
not sustained. The Shoshonesare a roving people, tractable and easily 
managed. The Red Cloud Indians have been in our care only about 
cue year. They were in a bad condition when Dr. Daniels took charge 
of them. He hopes soon to have them farming. One of the fiercest 
tTMrriorfi, Seel Dog, has, since his visit to tUc EftBt,heen on a peace mia- 
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(don to his wilder brutbera, and Bed Cloud wrote a letter couiiseliiig 
peace. Whisky is the source of much evil. A gentleman wrote me 
that a murder which wns committed a short time ago was direutly the 
result of whisky. ]f we would beei) whisky from the Indians, it must be 
kept from the Government traders. 

The report from the wihler Sioux is very favorable. The Upper Brnl^ 
a gency, under Spotted Tail, Agent Eisley writes very favorably of. 
Under the orders no employe or other white man is allowed ou the 
reservation living with an Indian woman, unless married in the regular 
church mannpr. All those Indians will, we hope, be upon the reservii- 
tion by spring. These Indians made a very favoi'able impression when 
in the East during the past summer. Spotted Tail said, when looking 
around, "Why are these people so happy !" and told his people they 
must be Christians if they would do well. They are asking for 
uburchen and schools among them. Our church is conservative. We 
nccepted the trust unwillingly, but we now go into it with enthusiasm. 
The last act of our church was the consecration of a bishop to go 
among these people. 

Farther up the Missouri is the Cheyenne River agency. It is occu- 
pied by wild, roving Indians, The Poncas are imposed upon by these 
wilder Indiana, When among these Poncas, in June, I found former 
warriors now peace-makers. They have erected over a hundred houses. 

The mmisaionarioB have established homes at the little vilhiges which 
they are forming. They were building houses when I was there, and are 
building much more freely now. Some of the men who were warriors, 
and were fiercest in the tight, are now settling down and becoming civ- 
ilized. There are others, who are very bad Indians, who come in, 
and occasionally commit murder and other depredations ; and when 
oRicers have gone out alone or in small hunting parties, one or two 
of them have been killed. One was seriously wounded, lately ; but the 
progress of that agency has bewn such as to thoroughly encourage us, 
not because of any rapid change, for we suppose that it may take, per- 
haps, one-tenth part of the time to civilize Indians that it did to civit- 
iae our own race ; but we are encouraged gieatly as to the final result. 
We are willing to go on slowly, and I must confess that some of the 
men wlio had been leaders in the Hght, for instance Little Swan, and other ' 
men of that character, in their conference with me seemed to be entirely 
reasonable, They madenosinglepoiutthat was not tenable, and appeared 
to talii like rational and reasonable men. The difficulties they meet with 
are very great indeed. The Sioux Indians have been pnton land on which 
a white fanner could not live. It is au alkalic soil, incapable of irriga- 
tion, subject uot ouly to the grasshoppers, but to very great droughts; 
and hence it is a very great iiuestion what can be done. Fortunately, 
they are a little encouraged in consequence of the peace-commission 
treaty concluded four years ago. All the Indians who settled ou that 
reservation are entitled to a i)air of oxen and to a cow ; and after iny 
return, the Secretary of the Interior, aft«r the conference with the In- 
diana, promised to fulfill that part of the treaty stipulations. It had 
never been offered to them before, and they said that the agents never 
had claimed it. The Department wrote six weeks since to obtain the 
names of all the Indians on the Grand River, and all who come in under 
that treaty, and they have agreed to furnish a pair of oxen and a cow 
to each. That nill encourage these Indians very much. They are mvLf\t 
gratified, and are now building houses rapidly. 

The next agency below that is the Pawnee, with eM'jCTB,\?vsgKa'i\>».«^'^'*_ 
IQBlte side of the river in which aT« ftie \<ti"«et'Rro\v.&. , "" '""' ' 
2ia 
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l)eiiigfed,&c.,butaeeiiitoheniorebackwjm]iiireceivingeduoatioiia 
improvements than those above, niid less difiposed to build Iigiisl-h. 
We havi) just sc^iit two nolile young men as iiiissioiiuries, and three 
ladies expeiietioed in tbiit work, and tbey are now so occupied. One of 
the ladies bas been there four months, has opened a sciJool, and baa 
been very successful indeed. On the opposite bank of the river with the 
Lower Brul^ we huve a missionary, a teacher, and two ladicis. All of ■ 
them bave been experienced before with the Indians lower down the- 
river. Tbey will have to get bold by slow process of the Lower Bnilfis, 
who are quite intelligent, but bave imbibed from their uedieiue inea 
natural prejudices against Clji-istiauity; but by thorough kiuduess, wu 
Hud no difQcuIty in overcoiiiing that. 

As we descend the river, coining to the Yankton reservation, tbe pvo- 
gresa has been very encouraging indeed. Tber'?, four years ago, we 
could ijut hire a man to carry a bucket of water. Tbe Sioux were tho 
laborers. They came up and barvested for these people, who looked 
at them entiiely as beneath tbem. Then, no man labored. You could 
see the women pack the wood on tbeir backs, struggling along, 
and now, I Jhink, there are nearly two hundred wagons iu which you 
can see men and their wives riding, as you would observe the farmer anil J 
bis wife riding in oar eastern sections. They are building many houses; | 
they bave three chapelsand school-houses which are very well attended, f 
and Christianity, and of course civilization, bave taken deep bold upon 
them. They are, however, discouraged by reason of the nature of their 
soil. They have to go to the Missouri Giver for all their water, nut | 
being able to dig wells deep enough to get anytliiug but alkali water. ■ 
They depend entirely upon tbe rains, tbero being no way of irrigating, g 
Tbey may be able to have wheat, but the corn crop is very uncertain. I 
These Yanktons have taken bold of their work; labor is dignified J 
among them ; the marriage rite is being observed ; many of them artj 1 
united according to the rites of Christianity ; many chiefs bave put 
away all but oue wife, and 1 cannot conceive of the influence of Chris- 
tianity being exerted more rapidly than it is there. The board have 
a man there, Mr. Williams, a very excellent man, and the misi^ion 
there, also, is very successful indeed. Kearly all the chiefs are antler 
decided Christian influence. Thei'e is only one whom I cousidcnd a 
heathen chief, and whom I dined with at the agency with Bishop Wliip- 
ple, other Indians being there. They all adopted the habits of civiliza- 
tion at the table, and behaved as other civilized men. A few of the 
young men we have seut down to Nebraska CJolIege lor education. 
At tbe end of tlie first year the principal of that colU'ge gave them^ 
the highest premium of any there, especially for biblical learning. 
They had certiticates of the highest character. When they returned, 
the influence of one of them was so great, that one of the chiefs of the i 
tiibe, feeling that it was his only hope, and the hope of bis people, j 
bas adopted civilized life, has become a Christian man, came to live -I 
in the mission-house for awhile, and was entirely willing to begin by I 
sweeping, dusting, splitting wood, &c., as white people do. He is now at 
the college, has been there about two mouths, and we bave most excellent 4 
accounts of him. This is the first time we bave had a chief who has | 
been willing to go away from hia tribe for the purpose of being educated. 
Several of the other chiefs are Christian men, and exert a powerful - 
inflnenco over the others. They keei» them from following their roving 
habits, from hunting and visiting their neighbors, after the annuity 
goods are distributed in the fall ; j ersuade them to get their crops in, 
aati generally beneSt their condition. 
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Ordiuarity, thpse Indians take a tramp np the river, ami eommiini- 
viite to tile iiriueipal tribes what adviuitages tbey liave had t'roui the 
jii-eseutatiou of the annuities, those tribes in turn coming down and vis- 
itingthem. A large delegiitioncanieon ray second visit, and they were 
much deliglited. One of these wild men came down, said his nephew 
had been very ill indeed, and that the Indies had been extremely kind to 
hiiu ; ao that he thought Christianity waa " good medicine," and he was 
ginng to recommend it to his people. One of the set, an extremely wild 
ttsllow, wouldshake hands with none of ns,bnt satin the corner as sullenly 
as possible. He was afraid of losing caste with his people, for yon 
muat understand that the wild Indians, the moment they adopt civilized 
life, lose caste with the others, and some men, like Spotted Tail, are adroit 
enough to keep up that illusion among their tribes. When Spotted 
Tail was here in Washington, new suits of clothiug were given to almost 
all bis party. When going down to visit the President, he told the 
men to put on their new suits. They asked him if be was going to put 
bison. He said "That is no business of yours." Well, these others 
draped themselves like gentlemen, in black, but he went in a red blanket. 
And Spotted Tail would go back and say that he did not take off his 
tilauket. It was to obtain an indnence with the other men. You can 
hardly understand that, when they get back, they lose caste. 

We see everything to encourage ns if we persevere — if the Govern- 
ment can remain stable,' and snsrain us in onr oiierations. Our 
church, since we were here last, must have spent some thirty or forty 
thousand dollars, and yet that is very little in comparison to what we 
see ought to be doue. The schools have been very successful. 

The other reservation is jnstoii the very border of the great Sioux terri- 
tory. Itisasmalltribeof thoroughly heathen people, and until quite lately 
had been utterly negloi^ted. T\'e have had a missionary there for more 
than a year now, and have three ladies. I have visited them this season. 
The change wrought has been marvelous. Many of them dress like 
civilized beings, and are manifesting a very great disposition for civili- 
zation. We alst) endeavor, through the aid of the ladies, to (Jhristianize 
and civilize the women. We not only have our schools and Sunday- 
auhools, bnt our mothers' meetings, where the women are taught to out 
OBt and Bt work. Tbey appear to manifest great aptitude for it, and a . 
great desire to improve. The little aoconnts which are written of these 
meetings, showing how pleased the women were when they fli-st fitted a 
ttrees for their ctildren, and that they manifested in other ways their 
delight at improvement in housekeeping, are deeply interesting. I will 
not, however, detain you on that point. 

The next mission is that of the Santee; and as Bishop Whipple is 
liere, I will ask him to add a word or two, because I induced him to go 
tliere with me last Otitober. He saw these creatures in Minnesota, 
where tliey were wild men, and I thought I woulil like to have him look 
at them in their present condition, so that he could see the improvement 
which had been made in them since they hnd left Minnesota- 
Bishop WniPPLB. Mr, Chairman, 1 do not desire to detain you but 
a very few moments ; but there are two or three matters which I am 
very desirous to bring before your Board. 

In the first place, I would say that my wildest dream of what might 
be done for the Indians has been accomplished. I had never con- 
ceived in my heart that a work could be 'done for the Indians equal to 
that which has been done within the last ten years, and more especially 
^ (Itiring the last four years in which we have haOL tUe to-o>j«««i.^w.v <*. ^ 
^^^^utiau Government. I have taken va\i[ia \:0 XtTHit 'Ooft,\i.%'w.'«:^^* 
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lireaking up of the Itidian missious \a tlie past, atid I conld bring fcl 
evidence, in very many instances, of niiusions which have been brokd 
up, through the influence of parties who represented the American Oojl 
ernnient directly or indirectly; and 1 am very sorry to aay that, wha 
I first visited these Indians of Minnesota, in two or thi'ee instances I hq 
individnals ask me whether the Jesns that I had told them abont v 
the JesuB that my white brothers spoke to when they were angry »M 
driiuk, at the agency; and when I urged the sanctity of Chriatia 
inarnagii invariably the old chiefs told me in private, that til 
penalty for violation of the seventh commandment was that t^ 
woman's nose should be bitten ofl'; that was the penalty of thrf 
fathers, anil all the corruption and degradation had come from in j 
of the wliite race. They very often said to me, "We have nevfl 
made fire-wat«r, "We do not know how to make it. It is your whif 
brothers; they who worship tlio Great Spirit; they have brought tW 
here. Go back and tell that story to your brothers." i 

In every single instance where crime has dragged this poor »ii 
wretched people down to death and degradation, it could be at oni 
laid at the door of onr own white race. 

But there were two or three things that encouraged me. The finj 
was, that if this was a dying race there was hut one question : Are tha 
4o live beyond the grave J And the very fact that they were a peri^ 
ing race was but the very reason why a Christian movement shoald & 
made in earnest to try and bring to them the blessings of the gospel 4 
■Christ; and another fact was this, that if they were a heathen peoplfl 
there were no such awful revelations to impart among them as the) 
were in heathen civilization to whom the gospel was carried by the a. 
ties. There are no such records in the Indian country as yon can find u 
J'ompeii and Herculaneum, I found that everywhere, the moment thd 
were impressed with the fact that your errand was one of mercy ai 
love, they gave you their resjiect and reverence ; and they have alwi^ 
been true to their pligh ted faith. I say now, that as far as my own eo_ 
^■ietion goes, there is not a Christian body in the United States whid 
can show such fruits and rewards for Christian labor as can be shoil^ 
in the Indian missions among the people of the United States. 
trne of onr own body, and I believe it is true of all others, and it b 
seemed to me, at times, as if God had so richly rewarded us, that 1 
might have the courage and bravery to endeavor to make atonement ^ 
that awful record which we have paid for in such terrible histories i 
nuissacre and blood. j 

There are two or three particular matters that I would like to brim 
'before you. \ 

The first is, it seems to me, that the moment the Governmed 
comes in contact with the heathen people, our first efforts shouT 
be to give to tliis movement individuality. They are the mere vasss" 
the bondmen of wandering chiefs, and so long as the Govenimi 
makes its distribution through them, the Indians must of nec< 
sitybe in subserviency to those agents. You can have no true ini 
peudence or freeilom until you give that man his position as a persQ 
in the eye of the Government, until yon give him an individuality. 

The second point is, we must have law. There is no use talking al 
that question. Our missions will be broken up, our efforts blasted„d 
our vfoik destroyed, unless these people shall be recognized as the sal 
Jeets of law, and law he given to them; I am not prepared to say J 
'n-hat form, but there are some very simple forms in which it mighc i 
t/oas. The ageat may be the stipendiary magistrate as in the Camulfd 
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f He may have the power to administer law. Eemember this, reaerva- 
tioiis are not subjecfc to the law of State governments. It is United 
States property, and the Government holds it in trust for tlie Indians. 
Some officer must be there representing the United States Government. 
If tlie Government is not prepared to give us a Pnitt^d States judge, re- 
sidiug in the Indian couMtry,it seems to me we may ask that the agent 
may be clothed with the fauctions of a stipendiary magistrate, and that 
either tlie chief or some worthy Indian men, shall be sworn in as 
constables, or be made deputy United States marsbalH. As I said lie- 
fore, the absence of law in the Indian country demoralizes the ludians; 
and it gives to every white man contiguous to the reaeiyation, the feel- 
ing that they are mere vermin, who can be exterminated at will; that 
the Government does not regard them as worthy of consideration. 

Another point with reference to the employes. The remark has been 
made by one or two gentlemen, that we are attempting to undo tlie 
wrongs of two hundred years. There is not a single body of Indiana in 
this conntry, if their history was known, whom we have not wronged. If 
any one of yoii will go through the records and tiud out how often faith has 
been violated, yon will be perfectly appalled, and you will wonder how 
jMsople who believe in a God, have dared to breast His anger and indipnn- 
tion as we have done. The attempt to atone this wrong is an expensive 
business ; there is no question about that. Those Indians to whom my 
IVieud Hr. Welch referred, those Cheyenne chiefs up at that agency, 
have had their relatives and kindred murdered in the Chevington mas- 
sacre, of which General Sherman, when he wrote the report, simply said 
it would have disgraced any saiage tribe in the interior of Africa, 
and the testimony in regard to which was so vile, that Congress sup- 
pressed it. It is there in the records of the Department, and I venture 
to say that J our cheek will grow pale, as it never grew before, if you will 
take the trouble to read it. 

To show you wliat kindness will do after long effort, I will relate a 
Etiugle instance. One of these very men who has maintained this posi- 
tion of hostility for months, was evidently watching the iigent very 
closely to see whether he was a man who spoke the truth. At last 
the agent heard tbat that man's son was dying of pneumonia. He knew 
it was the custom of these Indians to give away everything they had 
whenever they lost a near friend; and this Indian gave away his blanket, 
gQD, dogs, everything that ho had, and scarified his body until hn bled 
from every pore, and then sat down at the side of his dead son. Tlio 
agent sent him a coffin, a blanket, and a kind message, and said to the 
•one who carried the message, "Give my message to him and tell him 
bow Had I am for him, and that I have sent him this colSu that he might 
bury his son. His white brother pities him. If he can help him he will 
be glad to do so." The Indian sat silent for two hours, but at last arose 
and said "The white man has made my heart like a woman's. I slmil 
bu^ my dead son beside his door. I am going to live beside the agency, 
and I will be the white man's friend forever." It is a simjile instance to 
JUnstrate what kinduess will do. Sow, as I said before, it is veryexpen- 
1 sive for us to attempt to atoTie for these wrongs ; and here we meet with 
a practical difficulty to this new policy. Some gentleman said, very 
Eruly, that the head of the Government and the head of the Indians 
wefe on tlie interpreter's shoulders, and I tell you, gentlemen, that I 
liave known many instances of transactions where both parties were 
tu entire ignorance, and where the whole negotiations had beeiv ca.'i- 
I tied on in tlie interest of certain traders. "So^ \)aft G.(s'j«k"kkirsNi'«^>^'W 

^Mttlopay at these ageucies, $400 for an Yn^OTV^cXw:-,'*^*^-**-'*'"^''^ 
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!V Cliristiim blacksiuitli and n Christian car|)enter eanhave four or fi 
liuudrcd dollars a year. What are we todof I know the g«Dtlen 
said, and I respect tlie words very niucL oC my brotlier who made t! 
remark, that au agent ought to go with a B]]irit of selt-sacritico. I at _ 
winhwe could find the men. But I doubt wlisther yon ciiuflnd intelligeDt," 
clear-headed, buaiuesa men ; men wlio are in the <leptlis of their heart 
]ihilanthFopiBt8; men fltu-d to guide a ht^athen people out of darkness 
into civilization, unless you can guarantee at least that these men shall 
have a support for themselves and their families. 

But I am not prepared to say that I think it is best for us to aak the 
Government to supplement these salaries and increase them, t believe 
there is t-o be a very fierce conflict. The Indian ring are not killed. 
The iuSnences that have been heretofore dragging these men down to 
death are simply in abeyance. They are merely waiting for us to lose 
heart, and you will find that the whole great Indian ring will at once re- 
assert its force. Now, as so much mnat be asked for, and we must de- 
mand money to give these men food and clothing, and seed and cattle, 
it aeoms to me — and I say it to our own religious bodies, for I have no 
right to say it to others — 1 believe, as Christian men, it is the duty of 
our church to say to any man that goes there, that we will take care of ■ 
him. If the Government is willing to pay fonr hundred dollars tor a 
Christian blacksmith, and it takes a thousand dollars, I do not know 
auy reason why we, as Christian men, should not give the rest. My 
own mind is very clear on another matter. I believe that the spiritual T 
Bide of the work for the Indians will be utterly destroyed with any re- . 
ligions body which takes the funda for civilization and nsea them in con- 
nection with this Christian work. They may use them for schools, or in , 
any way that shall be for the benefit of the Indians ; but when you take ■ 
this money and use it for the support of your ministry, I believe the In- 
diana will at once set these clergymen down in this category, and say : g 
" You come, as all other white men, to live upon our money. That is 
your only idea." I think, therefore, it is wise to keep these two lines of t 
work entirely separate and diatinct. Whatever money the Government ' 
gives for their civilization, give it to them, and see that it is expended, ■ 
iind expended failhfnlly ; and if we haveother work, let us, aaChriatian J 
men, give for it ourselves, because we are giving it for our love of Him 
who is the friend of the helpless. 

One word with reference to the titles. My friend Mr. King, of New 
York, said that these men were not citizens. I do not mean to lay any 
charges against the Government, but it does seem to me we have been 
playipg "hideand-go-seek" here. When it is for our convenience to 
recognize these heathen men as au independent nation, wheu we desire 
to purchase their lauds, we recognize them as such and make a bar- ^ 
gain with them as au independent nation; we pledge the faith of 
the Government to them as an independent people; and our Senate, 
as the treaty- making power, makes a treaty ; the President ratifles 
it ; and in that treaty we specify that every Indian shall receive a ' 
good and sufficient title to eighty acres of land when he has complied 
with <;ertaiu conditions. And the Supreme Court of the United States ' 
has recognized that the Indian has a possessory right to the soil, and a 
possessory right that must be extinguished in some way. That has 
been decided several times. But right here comes the question wheu • 
is the Government to carry out this policy. The Indian is given a cer- 
tain certificate. I Vielieve it is done in good faith. But the Indians ar« 
Hdviseii, by those who are no friends to tliis policy, that that title is not 
a ffood title, and the iodians have no fivitti in tjro\fti:nmft'(\t xja^era, iJ 
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iiavp a body of Ii](]in,n8 in Minneaota. friends of mine, who reeeivecl tlie 
thanks of the Departrnpiit becHUse tlie.v (iauie down iii a body and of- 
fered tbdr Mprvicies to ft fort, in the time of the raasancre, and saved that 
northern border from desolation. The Secretary of the Interior took 
pains to pay a visit to them at that time, and retnrned his thanks to 
them. In tliree aeiiarnte treaties there is a clause that, on account of 
tlieir signal good behavior, they shall Dot be removed so long as they re- 
main the friends of the wliites. For five years all the pressure that 
could be brought has been brought to eorapel these Indians to go ; and 
the agent of the Indians will tell you that that is the case now — that 
they are mere tenants at will, and the Government says they must be 
removed. This is the tfeeling in tlie Indian country. 

I simply call attention to these thi-ee facts: In the first place, you 
innst recognize iiidividnnlity. A man never is a man until he has 
Romething lie can call a home. You cannot make a Christian home out 
of an Indian tep(^. Secondly, he must have law and protection ; and, 
thirdly, we are bound to carry out what we promised to give hiiu — a 
title to the soil. 

Mr. King. I agree with the bishop, and that is what I inquired 
about — how title was to be secured. 

Rev. 9. B. Treat. Mr. Chftirman, we have but one agency under 
our care — the one referred t« by Mr. Welch. I have endeavored to 
keep my eye upon it dnnng the year, and, as far as I know, the duties 
of the agent have been well performed. His influence there is good, 
and the condition of these Indians is esceedinxly hopeful. We 
hftve, in connection with that reservation at Lake Traverse, and with 
oor other stations, seven churches, Ave hundred and sixty conimnni- 
eants, six ordained Indians, four licensed preachers, and other helpers 
that I need not mention. Our plan is to work out from the stations, 
which we occupy, amon^ other tribes not yet reached. We have visited 
the Santee agency during the year, as others have done, and I most 
fully confirm the statements which have been made in regard to it. 

One fact has not been brought out distinctly, or, at least, not very 
distinctly, and that is, that these Indians of the Santee agency were 
Hlmost all of them, in I8Ba, absolute pagans. The head men were in- 
volved in that terrible massacre; and yet, when I was there, 1 saw 
those connected with our mission, particularly the men, dressed iis we 
are; the women dressed like white women, except that they did not 
seem to understand perfectly the fashions. They were intelligent, 
and I spoke to a large meeting of them. They were well fitted for 
work, and everything about them seemed to be exceedingly hopeful. 
"We are establishing an industrial school there for girls and women, and 
we hope that much good may be accomplished by it. Industrial in- 
Dtrnction is given on the reservation. Last'year, the chairman will re- 
member, I made a statement in regard to the Indians at Pawnee 
drove. Tiiey went out as a colony from the Sautee agency; broke 
loose from tlieir tribe, and ga\e up all their tribal advantages. They 
had not money enough, I suppose, to pay the office-fees for their titles. 
Tht-y were without implement of agriculture. Theyhad almost nothing 
at all. They have received no aid irom the United States Government, 
and no assistance, of course, from other tribes ; and yet I have this 
statement in my hand to show what they have been doing. There are 
among them seventy -seven men, one hundred and three women, seventy- 
six children, making in all two hundred and fifty-sis. They have fifty- 
_ fiieht claims — the fees all paid for. They Uava ViwV^. Ss.lt^-'^t'ssi "^^^fc 
K|£|Me themselrcs, and many atn\)\ea-, uuOi, ^m^vi% >Cw«'<^%&'^-^^|j|^^^H 
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have raised twenty-niae hniidred busLels of coru, twenty-two hundred] 
busbels of potatoes, and have cut two hundred and eighty tons of hay 
hy themselves, witliout help from the United States Government, or 
fi-om the people of their tribe. This, t« me, is one of the most encour- 
aging facts which we have had in regard to the Indians, and I will say 
that I am a firm believer in their capacity for civilization. I have not 
the least doubt of it. I think, on the whole, aa compared with other 
races, tbey may be expected to recei^■e civilization aa soon as others, oii 
au average ; but then I do beg leave to say, after having been con- 
nected twenty-five years with this Indian work, that tiie strong lever and 
the long leter is the gospel of Christ. Schools are aseful — tbey are indis- 
]>ensable; but first the gospel, and let the schools come to complete 
the work which the gospel undertakes. 

I have been troabledfor a great many ye.irs with this matter of lawless- 
ness. Before the day of Bishop Whipple among the Minnesota In- 
dians, I discussed the matter with our missionaries. It seemed to bu 
then, as it has seemed since, one of the great obstacles — this perfect 
lawlessness of the Indians among themselves ; and our Government, rt^- 
garding them as wards — doing nothing at all to arrest these disturb- 
ances. 

Dr. Ferris. We have five agencies, ajl in Arizona. The first is that 
of the Bimos and Muricopas, which contains from four to six thousand 
Indians. These statistics as to population areestimated. There areno 
perfectly trustworthy returns as to the number of Indians upon these 
reservations. We have the Colorado Kiver reservation, which has been 
estimated at from three to five thousand Indians. There are the Mo- 
have Apaches, and some two or three smaller bodies of men whose 
names I cannot give without having a report of the Indian commis.'^iDn. 
The Camp Verde reservation has upon it somewhere from one to two 
thousand Apaches, and the Camp Grant reservation lias about twelve 
hundred Apaches. Camp Apache has upon it at present about eighteen 
hundred Apaches. The Pimos and Maricopas have two schools. TbesB 
schools have been organized since we were here a year ago. The at- 
tendance is now more regular than it was a year ago. I looked over 
the record of last year, and found that the attendance ran from noth- 
ing to eighty. There were some two or three or four days during the 
year of regnlai- school-days when there were no children present, either 
boys or girls. Then again the attendance has been as high as eighty. The 
attendance dnring the latter part of the year has been very much more 
regular than it was at the beginning, and is becoming more and more 
steady. These Pimos and Maricopas have been an agricultural and 
manufacturing people; that is, manufacturing some articles for their 
own use, for some time, and they have been a settled people, attached 
to the reservation, and attached to the lands they were cultivating. 
But they are becoming unsettled and are being driven into habits some- 
what nomadic, for this reason. They are on the Oila Eiver, and the 
whites liave settled upon the forks of the river above them, and almost 
entirely cut off their su])ply of water, so that they are compelled to go 
over to the Salt Eiver country in order to raise their crops. When they 
got there, in the Salt River country, the people there thought, " O, we 
can steal the horses and cattle the Pimos may bring along with them ; 
they are outside of their reservation, and we can do Just as we please;" 
and they do steal them. Then the Pimos try to reclaim them or they 
try to steal somebody else's horses to make up for what they have lost ; 
aad for the Smt time in the history of these Indians, there has been 
tnuubla between them and the whites. They have beeu friends with the 
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^H, and have boasted that there hiia uever been a cuuflict between ^M 

them and the white man in their entire history. ^M 

Now, if these Indiana were white men, if they were citizens as we ^M 
ai-e, there eould be a suit brought in the proper court to compel the ^M 
white men who have settled on the river above them, to repay to them ^M 
whatever damage they have suffered from the diversion of the water, or ^M 
to compel these white men to stop the wasting of the water; for, as I uu- ^| 
derstand, they have dug an irrigating canal from the Oila l^iver, and 
run the water through their lauds, and afterwards they do not care 
what becomes of it, or which way the water goes; the Indians get none 
of it.- There is no one but the United States Government to protect 
these Indians. They have been placed ou that reservation by our ac- 
tiou, and we are bound to look after them. If the bread is taken out of 
their mouths, if the supply of water is cut away from them, then the 
Government of the United States ought to see that they are pnt 
somewhere else where they can cultivEite the soil, and where there ia a 
supply of water; or else they ought to buy out these white settlers, or 
make them change their louatiou, in onler that these Indians may be 
able to cultivate their lauds. The Pimos and Maricopas are runuiug 
down now, day after day, under these influences. I supiiose there was 
not a more promising field among the Indians in all the United States 
than in these two tribes, but it is becoming a very difQcult one, simply 
from the iiction of the whites, who show uot the slighcst regard for the 
rights, or for the preservation of the rights, of these Indians. What- 
ever is necessary to be done to move the Pimos and Maricopas, either to 
some location in Arizona or to the Indian Territory, they are very will- 
ing should be done, and they are all ready to go to the Indian Territory, 
and would like to go. They wish to avoid a conflict if it is ]>os8ible, 
and if they could be transferred to the Indian Territory it would please 
the chiefs of these tribes. 
' On the Colorado Biver ngeuey one school has been begun recently, 
but tliere is as yet no report of any consequence from it. The Indians 
there were very indolent and very shiftless. They had been drawing 
their support almost entirely from the Government, and one of the first 
things to be done with them was to induce them to esiru their owu 
living. They were, I suppose, about as indolent a body of Indians tts 
could be found in the country, perfectly peaceful, perfectly good-na- 
tured, and just as lazy and indisposed to do anything for themselves as 
they were peaceful. But at last, we have the report from Dr. Tonner, 
the very excellent agent stationed there, that they are now at work. 
All irrigating eaual has been dug that supplies tliem with water ; aud 
he says that even the chiefs come to him and ask him lo go off in this 
direction aud in that, to see what they have been doing with their own 
bauds. We are happy to report that the Indians of the Oolorailo liiver 
ftgency are beginning to earn their own supiiort. The Ajiaches upon 
Camp Verde have been chastised by the United States troops, I bebeve, 
because they were accused of having a part in the Weckenburg stage 
massacre. 

Oeneral Howard. That was at Date Ureek. 

Dr. Feeiiis. They have got the two together, then. The Indians 
were driven from the reservation by this chastisement, but we have re- 
ceived letters now, within the last two weeks, stating that, they are re- 
turning. The agent wrote at one tiuio that he was afmid they uever 
would come back. I think it is a very doubtful thiug, from what I have 
seen about it, whether they hud any part what8oe,^eswi.W.\'3S,^*5Mat"Wi»»,^ 
^j|m!. I understood that the cVottimg o^i ftife »iO'QiWtt\&'<!Q»s. ^~ """ 
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fotiud in tli6 possossion of whites aucl AmericiLUs off in another dire 
tion, and I tLinIi that was clear srid distinct testimony at the timd 
and why it hnpiienfj that these persons art' to be chastised for that staa 
massacre I cannot uoilcrstand. There is no doubt, however, that tliqf 
have been guilty of a great deal of villainy, and perhaps the puuiri 
nient which has been administered to them has been jnat, and may (J 
salutary. They have, however, been off the reservation pretty mad 
the whole year, and the agent has been waiting for them to return. 

rti regard to the Camp Grant agency, we have to report that t 
agent whom we had sent out there has been removed. He was a g 
tleman very highly recommended to us, and as far as wo know is i 
excellent man, and one who has maintained a consistent Christian cli^ 
acter in frontier life in Wyoming Territory, and who had expi ' 
enee in dealing with Indians ; but, as far as we can judge, ho was iti 
l»rudent. Either by his orders or by the orders of a squad of soldiea 
who were with him, a party of Indians were flred upon who had amoid 
them some Indians who ought to have been arrested. That party c 
sisted, to a considerable extent, of captains of these Apache:^, 
stroyel the confidence of the Indians at Camp Grant in this ageilj 
Wlien their confidence was gone it was necessary for him to Ihj v 
moved. We have no question but that it was perfectly right to t 
move Mf. Jacobs from Camp Grant, but whether he was to blame fl 
the loss of confldeuce or for what was done, or whether the officer i 
command of the squad of soldiers wsls to blame, we have no knowledgl 
We have jnst sent out a new niau to Camp Grant who, we hope, \ 
well. lie has this great advantage, that he is the friend of Lieuten»ij^ 
Whitman, whom the Apaches at Camp Grant have much confidence 1^ 
and he will take to them a letter from Lieutenant Whitman recot 
mending him. This Camp Grant reservation is very unhealthy. T^ 
Indians are dying off, and it is a place where white men say th« 
cannot remain unless tbey are soaked with whiskey to keep off fevi 
and ague. 1 expect myself that a white man cannot remain for affl 
length of time without nsing some antidote for the fever. These Apacbd 
at Camp Grant, wo think, ought to be removed. They can be removq 
to the White Mountain reservation, which is large enough to acooiij 
modat« all the Apaches in Arizona. The Camp Apache reservatja 
has just received an agent. We have been tvyingtosendout aproperm^ 
It is a large reservation, and the intention of the Government is to gattH 
all the Apaches iu the Territory on that location in the course of tiffl" 
so that we have been rather slow about selecting a man. We wiahi 
to get as good a man as we could, as he was likely to have \ 
very large charge after a while, and I woidd say a little in regard lj 
that directly. A good man has jnst reached that field, and our wtH 
there may be regarded as new, begun witbiu the last month o 
There have been two occurrences iu connection with our part of t 
work during the past year that it would be proiJer to notice. 
first place, a United States commissioner hivs been sent out tu the 
ritory, General Howard, accompanied by some gentlemen, and weha^ 
to report that this commission has been attended with very happy ( 
salts. It has proved to be an excellent way of managing thttse difi 
calties that occur l>etween the Indians and ttie whites. General Hoif 
ard's mission madp a flue impression upon the Apaches, as we kno' 
and it has made a very considerable impression upon the whites «, 
Arizona; though, of course, there is a great deal of abuse heaped upo| 
i/ie Qeaeral'n head by the papers of Arizona, because he averted a 
-"-I yrai'. It is proper, I supxiose, to iioUcft Uetn tti3.X. ttiexa 'dai evM 
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prospect of a general Iiidinn war in Arizona Territory. That has been 
prevented, and I suppose that there has been saved to the United States _ 
(iovernment by this mission, and by the Christian agents on the ground, 
somewhere from five to ten millions of dollars this last year by 
averting an Indian war in Arizona. There has probably been almost 
enough of money saved iu Arizona to meet all the Indian appropria- 
tions; for war there would have been very expensive. The transpor- 
tation is exceedingly long, and I presume if General Howard bad not 
pone there, and if there had not been agents of the character of the 
men who were on the spot, there wonld have been a fierce war in that 
Territory, which wonld have cost this Government, twfore it was set- 
tled, certainly somewhere near ten millions of dollars, and perhaps 
double that. And that is an item worth regarding here to-day, as there 
hits been something said about expenses. I presume the iQonoy has all 
been saved, not by our denomination, but by this policy of the Gov- 
ernment this last yoar in Arizona. The chiefs of the Apaches and some 
other tribes were brought here to the East by General Howard, and tlcat 
has proved a flue matter in every respect. It has had an excellent effect 
on the Indians. It has had an excellent effoct upon gentlemen here iii 
the Eaat. These Indians met with our board, and with some prominent 
gentlemen of our church, such ns weconldgettogetherat thattimeof the 
year, it being in the very hot weather of last July. It was the only time, 
however, that the Indians could be broughton, and they were perfectly free, 
evidently, to say just what they pleased and just what they wanted. 
With the exception of a representative of a single tribn, I think 
every one of them said most emphatically, "We desire schools, we 
wish to have our children taught, we wish to become such people as 
you are, and we wish to have peace." They were unanimous in that, 
that they had a gretit desire for peace, and iuid no more desire for con- 
flict aud bloodshed. The effect ui»on gentlemen here was very excel- 
lent. We hail these gentlemen come in our rooms in New York. Then 
we had a Sabbath evening meeting in the church on the corner of 
Twenty-first street and Fifth avenue which wasjust as full as itcould 
hold i people not oidy occupying all the seats but standing np. More, 
perhaps, miglit have stood in the aisles near the pulpit, but the aisles 
in the rear of the church were filled with people standing up, and evejy 
aeat was occupied. A large number of gentlemen of character and in- 
fluence were present that night. The Indians spoke, and General How- 
ard made, of course, an admirable address. ^Now, I know that there 
were many persons there who, by their political alfluities, were opposed 
to this policy — not exactly opposed to it, but who rather questioned it. 
I know there were gentlemen present in our rooms when we had a 
meeting with the Indians who were strong democrats, and who, while 
tliey would do nothing to oppose this policy, and nothing to hinder it, 
at the same time questioned very much as to whether it was the right 
thing to do; and the visit of the Indians to New York I know 
made a good many conversions. One or two of these gentlemen 
have said to me since, "We are ready to do now anything that may be 
necessary in order to carry out this policy of the Government." And 
they have said, too, that no party could maintain its position in this 
country if it discarded or broke np the present policy in regard to 
the Indians. I have had that from the months of gentlemen who are 
birthrightdemocrats, and whom 1 suppose will remain democrats as long 
H8 the party continues, and some of them have been leading men in their 

KiAAniitios in the party. The congregation iu thetVvv«tA3.«<v'^\\'*s.w«<as' - 
)tnutil about 10 o'clock tbat \jot Tv\%AiX. ■, ftvift-s xe«i«:vi't*- ^*i^^R^ 
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speeclies were made, and I suppose that more than oue-balf of tho 
who were tbere present came up ami shook hands with the Indians, 
had an excellent eifect. We have beard from it two or three times sii 
they went home, they saying that these white men, whom they undt 
stood were people of the beat class in New Tort, hud taken the troall 
to;reinain tbat hot night after the long exercises, and came up to tT^ 
platform to shake hands with them. Its efi'eut upon thelndians has ui 
yet been forgotten. 

Dr. Lowrie has apolien abont the pay of the agents. A^'e have had i 
special difficulties, or no more difflculties than wo have usually i 
countered in conducting Christian work in such a worhl as this, and hai 
no reason to regard this work as one of any special difficulty. But thd 
have been two matters which have been somewhat troublesome i 
manage. Iq the first place, as to the pay of the agents. Living is vej 
expensive in Arizona, transportation is very expensive, and our ageu 
all tell us that they cannot live on tboir salary. We hope there wit" 
sometbiog done, whatever may be neiressary, so that the agents 
he able to drdw certain stores from the United States Army store 
at the same rate that Army officers draw them, find then there v " ' 
no further difficulty. That, I think, will obviate the trouble altogothei 
It' the agents can draw certain specified stores from the Army depot 
free of transportation, then I think the salary will be enough. Iti 
right also to say that we have had some trouble from the fact that f 
superintendent, from the entire want of training in what we may ctt 
Christian benevolent work, has had no sympathy with our agents. S 
is an honest man as far as we know. He has iiongbt for these agencifl 
all supplies tbat were authorized, and ho has bought them with th 
moneythathe was authorized to spend for them, and his administratio 
as faraawe know has been perfectly honest; but bo utterly fails too 
operate with our agents in regard to education, or iu regard toCbriatia 
work ; and it was to be expected tbat he would fail. Well, one does in 
like to complain of the President of the United States, hut we askc 
the President a year ago, and told him jnst how this thing was — w 
asked him to make a change, and ho has not done so. If we could ha? 
such a superintendent as the brother who is here, be would be wort 
his weight in gold in Arizona, and he could do an amount of good tha 
is almost incalculable. 

Sow, gentlemen, in regard to this camp Apache, I said that w 
been slow in placing an agent there. We had a capital mau; ; 
whose family has grown up so that they no longer need his carej 
gentleman who, if ha went out there, expected to expend more than t 
received ; an excellent business man ; a mau who some years ago spei 
two years in Ai-izona, who knows sometbiug about tho Territory, an 
haa had a great deal to do with the Indians there. When tho mattti 
came before him and he understood who the superintendent wa' 
he said, "I won't go; I know that I will get no prom|it co-open 
tion from him." We held, on to hira for some time. I urged him tog 
and try it, and not to make this objection until he li.id actually becom 
involved in dittienlties — until there had been a lack of co operatioi 
Said he, "If you will make that agency independent — tiike it oi 
of the s u peri n tendency — I will go, but I will not go and put myse 
under him. This gentleman has had absolutely no education : 
regard to the benevolent work tbat we conduct. He knows uotbin 
about it. An application for a teacher will lie in his desk from tbrei 
x mouths bc'foi-e he will send it forward. He clots not feel the importune 
"^ ssitf ot'tbia work, and of prompt and eavueal at\.\OTi,a\iii'sett| 
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all other respects lie is a perfectly honest and trastworthy man, and we 
Lave not a wortl to say agitiiist hiui. 

1 aui happy to any that theGeruiauKeronnetl Church at its last synn'l 
resolved to co-operate with us iu this work, which will very much 
Htretigtheu us, and the agcut whom we have sent to Camp Apache is a 
member of that branch of the Reformed Church. I would like to say 
thftt this is the first agent that we have nominated from the Reformed 
Church. We have takeii every agent nominated so far from other 
tlenominations, because they seemed to ns to be better men, and because 
the men recommended to us had experience on the frontier and ex- 
[Mirience with the Indians, and had maiutained consistent characters 
(m the frontier. 

The Arizona whites are very bitter, the most of them, against the 
Indians. But there is a good deal to besaid in extenuation of their feel- 
ing. Our Roman Catholic friends have a few churches in Arizona, but 
beside those there are noni'. There are no Protestant churches in the 
entire Territory, as I understand, aud except what is done by the Roman 
Catholics there is uo preucliing — I mean except that which is done by 
the Episco]»al cbajiels at Prescott. 

General Howard. The Methodists have apreacherat Phtenix, iu the 
valley. 

A MBMBEE. There is another. Mr. Wheeler has just gone there. We 
had letters from him about a week ago announcing his arrival. 

Mr. Ferris, (resuming.) Yes ; that may be so, but the state of society 
is just what you may expect under these circuui stances. With churches 
and schools iu Arizona, no doubt there will be a body of men creat<ed 
who will favor this policy very decidedly, and who will bring men of 
intelligence and men of character together. 

I hope General Howard will be heard by this commission. As he 
has been' somewhat abased, it is proper to say that we reganl his 
course as that of a wise man ; and we consider his services during 
the last summer as of the highest importance, and I wish I was 
I able to writ« the thing up. 1 would like to write about that splen- 
did act of Christian heroism that was performed by General How- 
ard in going unattended and putting himself right into the hands 
of Cochise and his band. It was perfectly astonishing to the people 
of Arizona. They did not dream there was a mau on earth who 
would do such a thing. At one time, I believe, while going among 
these people, General Howard started oil', with nobody but one Indian 
boy, among men regarded as the most fierce, hostile, aud implacable 
of the Indians of this Territory. 

General Howard. Yes ; and I never met from them a discourtesy. 

I)r, Backus. Mr. President, I will be very brief in my statement, 
aud some points that I regard as important I may be able to intro- 
duce this evening if you have a conference. 

We have four agencies, two iu the Indian Territory, and two in Ne- 
vada. The agent of the Cherokees, representing eighteen thousand, 
is J. B. Jones, a son of the Kev. A. Joues, a missionary, who has 
gi'owu up with them and is recognized as one of their citizens. He 
is also a graduate from a northern college. The agent for the Creeks 
is Professor Lyon, an educated man, of experience as a teacher and pro- 
fessor in a university or college ; and, whatever may be said against 
these men, they are noble men and true, and we know it. They are 
true to the Indians and true to their interests in every way. We have 
not established denominational or mission schools either witU y^t Q,Vi*£K- 
H or Creeks, but we have m\sa\oTitt.T'\fe& '«\^o ia.N o\ \\vgs«. sfBata^A*- ; 
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sjinpatliize with these agencies, I tliink the Clierokeea bave not lea^ 
than sixty schools, wliieli iiverage as wbH as tbe acboola tbrougli ttH 
coantry forty-rive years ago did. Some of tlie teachers are more con 
jwteiit than some teachers were through the 8tate of New York t 
that time. The BeUiwares, who are now adopted citizfiis, 
others oecupyiug the Verdigria and Neosho Valleys, are estulilisliini 
Hchools and building churehes. We have appuioted a siiperiiLtendeUfl 
and missionary there within the last few weeks, changing him from ai^ 
other phiee bceauso of his experience. His duty is to eucoiirage eiiiioa 
tiou, not denominational, hot in these district schools, and also to preatJ 
tbe Gospel, So also the Creeks have perhaps a corresponding nnmbd. 
of schools. Thfy have some twelve, or thirteeu thousand people, ana 
the Cherokees some eighteeu thousand. They have also ministry li^ 
bors; and the ministry are, perhaps, more in symxiathy with oM 
southern churches. In Nevada, we have the Walker River ageuc^ 
representing six thousand Indians, Mr. 0, A. Bateman is their ageua 
I have kuown hiui from childhood, and I have known his parents, r 
do not know as to his wisdom or practical ability to conduct such i 
mission of roving people ; hut, as far as I know, the Secretary of the li* 
terior and all are well pleased with his work, aiid we have had no chum 
of complaint. . Mr. J. W. Ingalls, who I atu happy to say is present, | 
ask may be heard, either now or in tbe evening, and that he give us ff 
few words for the Pi-Utes and their agency, representing perhaps aboa| 
three tbonsand ; they being in the eastern, and the Walker River th<| 
western part of Nevada. Mr. Ingalls has a hopeful future. He antiei 
pates such cliange and such concentrating on reservations as shall secure 
cultivation of tlie soil, and such industry, education, and religions inten 
ests in tbe Indians, as will greatly improve them. I think he can speal 
for himself, and I think he has the sympathy of the Secretary of tlM 
Interior in his plans and purposes. 

I will add that I have by correspondence, and in various ways, sought b 
secure such missionaries for the Territory as might give their giiotectiov 
and sympathy to teachers, whether in their own families or their friendsjl 
It is ditUcult to And teachers to go, and it is more diflieult whei-e tbw 
Indians roam around as they do in Nevada. We have not yet suw 
ceeded in doing anything more than to try to do for these Indians there' 
I wonld simply say that I sympathize very mnch witti the remarks oi 
the point of salaries. I think the gentlemen have spoken directly on 
that point, and I would say amen to what has beeu said. I 

We do not find the expenses of agencies the same, and have had tbn 
matter beforeusof adding to the salary and letting the agent do uiissioi^ 
ary service ; but fearing it might complicate the thing, we have avoide^ 
it. We wish to have the agents sent out as employed by the GoveraJ 
ment, and therefore we have not done anything of that kind. But i^ 
Nevada tlie expense of living is much greater than even in the Indian 
Territory, and oiir agents must leave there unless we can help thera 
Mr. Joues occupies the house that our hoard ei-ected for the missionai'ji 
house. He never has moved out since. We are told that we shall h " 
paid rent, but we have heard nothing of it. He has occupied the houa* 
in his agency for the Government. We do not complain of that, but i|| 
is not providing a house for tbe agent. Other agents complain thtiti 
provisions are not made for them. Mr. Jonea says as far as we are con^T 
cenied he is provided for, I wish to add further, that as far as I knofl* 
not only every man in our board, but our friends through the societj^ 
and churches, anil ministry, sympathize with this mission and its work; 
Mr.Ji^GAi.i,s. Ml: C^aJrujun, my connection witii the service begar 
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ill Angnst. I went to my field in Nevuda, entirely a stranger in that sec- 
tion of the country. The Leadquaiters are at Pioclie, southeaat of Salt 
Ijake City some three hnndred miles. It is a mining settlement, and 
there are but few Xnilians close to the headquarters. I immediately 
made preparations to visit the entire agency, that I might know the 
wants of the agency in making recommendations to the IJepartment. I 
found, as Dr. Backus said, that nothing bad been done for these Indians 
for the last three years in the way of education or civilization, save the 
distribution of a few snpplies. Those properly attached to the agency 
number a little over three thousand. There are some eight hundred to 
a thousand lying over across the Colorado, which it is the purpose of 
the Government to attach to the agency, which will make it in the 
neighburhoo'd of four thousand, tiome estimate as high as sis thousand, 
but I think the estimates of previous agents have been largely drawn on 
their imagination. I did not discover as many Indians as I expected to 
when I got there. I held two councils with the Indians — one at Saint 
George and the other at Saint Thomas. Saint George is a Mormon town 
of fliteen bnmlred inhabitants, and I found the Indians lying northeast 
and soath of that settlement. There seemed to be a very bitter feeling 
existing between them and the Mormons from the fact that a portion of 
them were engaged in the massacre of Mountain Meadows^ My agency 
comprises the three southern counties of Utah, the two southeastern 
counties of Nevada, and one northwestern county of Arizona, lying 
uoi'th of the Colorado River, covering a very large tract of country, 
taking about twelve hundred ndles to reach the diflerent bands. At 
the council held at Saint George I was very, ably assisted by Major 
Powell, the explorer, who, I understand, is a frieiid of Geiienil Hdw- 
anl. He acted as iny interpreter, as I did not feel sate in employing 
any white man aioutid there. I had not confidence in the manner 
ot the Mormons' interpretation, and being an utter stranger there, 
1 wanted a man I could have confidence in. I therefore telegraphed 
to Major Powell, and he rode night and day for two nights and one day 
in order to meet me at the council. He deli\ered a very biief address 
to the Indians, fully indorsing my recommendations to them, and very 
largely assisted nie while there. 1 held anothercouncilat Saint Thomas, 
iu Southeast Nevada, and at both, I will Just state, the expressions made 
by the Indians were to fully accede to the request of the Government us 
to education and civilization, and to abandon all their former habits of 
life. In fact, when I touched the matter of education and instruction in 
the mechanical arts and agriculture, there seemed to be a feeling almost 
of enthusiasm, and a desire to immediately have the work begun there. 
But there is no reservation, and it did not seem itracticable to me to in- 
augurate any system. lu fact there could not be any systematic labor 
without a reservation, and on account of the limited salary I Iiad been 
compelled to leave my family in Illinois, my home, and support my- 
self on what the Government allowed me there. I have presented my 
report to the Department, and since I have left there General Crook, of 
Arizona, has written to my deputy, urging the immediate removal of 
neai'ly a thousand of the Indians lying over in Arizona, who are Pi- Utes, 
to be attached to the agency, as it would shorten the war several months 
if done. All of my Indians I found extremely degraded and destitute, 
although willing to work if they could have proper incentives; butt 
found that the best lauds were seized by the Mormons and the while 
settlers, and they were being crowded back into the mountains. The 
country is not too good or fertile in any event, the best of it^ aad %<e. 
item of irrigation is limited. I theteiote ui^^A.'Cttfe vK£SE«fiisaS»^*^^" 
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itpart. of a tract of laud in Boiithenst Nevaila, or one in Southern Ul 
the Nevada tract to be immediately provided for by an ai>propriatioi 
and this met witli the fullest indorsement of the Secretary of the Interi* 
and the Commissioner of luiliau Affairs. I am now, at the request 
the Department, waiting here to assist the committee in maturing abtl 
and I can say this, tliat 1 have received conrtesy and whole suppc 
from the Government in my labor tiiuH far. While in this city I hai 
conferred with General Eaton and Dr. Gregory, of Illinois, now h«ri 
to aid me in the selection of tbe right men as associates there in tl 
management of the industrial school for these Indians. Major Powt 
who has been among tiie Pi-Utea of Nevada and Arizona for the U 
two or three years, is preparing a grammar of their language, which wil 
be of very great service to me in my work, and he most fully indon 
the scheme presented to the Department. I can say that I eni 
npoD the work with hope, and yet with fear, from the fact that I li] 
opposition on the part of the white settlers there, and the lack of supp 
on the part of the representatives of the Government. Some mi 
bers of Congress, in referring to me personally after having met m< 
think perhaps 1 am an enthusiast in my work. I can only say that ha 
they witnessed what I have of degradation and of destitution amonj 
these Indians,_if they had the hearts that should be possessed by mei 
they would not be less earnest in presenting the needs of these peopl 
than I am. And yet when I meet some of them, Senators or Represent 
atives, in seeking to remove their opposition to any additional reserv 
tiou, 1 am called, perhaps, an honorable man, a worthy man, but thi 
they think I am an enthusiast in the work. 

General IIoward. Ihat is a very good name. 

Mr. iNOALLS. But I do desire to do something more, as I remarked 
Oommissiouer Walker, than simply to distribute a few blankets and siii^ 
plies, and to draw my salary from the Government. I left a very pmDtaUl 
business in Illinois to ent^r upon this work. I was educated ' 
chusetts to go into the ministry. I was diverted from that into m( 
cantile life. But to recover my health, and that 1 may do what is il 
the line of life-work to me, when this was presented to me I gave it 
immediate and full consideration, have entered it, and I do hope, if Gi 
saves my life, that h year from to-day I will Lave specimens of the 
ducts of the Indians in the shape of cotton to show to yon. There 
very rich salt mine in my agency that I have seized, and I hope thi 
will be something more than a written report to be made to you as 
the distribution of supplies and the drawing of my salary. 

Mr. Uayden, of Philadelphia, (representing the Christian mil 
ary convention.) I notice in the report that tLere are two agcncii 
spoken of. What I have to say only has reference to one, which 
'^hat of Neah. E. M. Gibson is the Indian agent at that point, 
last information Irom him is his thini quarterly report, in which 
states that he has a school under his charge. At that time there wi 
some twenty i)upil8 in regular attendance, and some others transientlj 
attending. He reported that he was engaged in teaching the ordinf 
branches of reading, writing, and mathematics, and giving a great di 
of attention to agriculture. Last spring he had in contemplation tl 
planting of about thirtyUve ncres of potatoes and other veget'ables, 
educate the Indians and to fsiniiliarizc them in the arts of civilizatioi 
He expresses the greatest confidence in the work of evangelizing thi 
Indians; but, as a means of doing so, he thinks they should be first 
b/vii^'bt under the general principles of morality, and hence there are 
"s j'et no ivJ/gioua weetinga held amon^ ilivm, Attention beiijg mainly. 
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directed to iuHtructiug tbem id tbe goididod principles of morality. He. 
has also aoiiglit to give greater sanctity to tbe uiarriHge coutraet, and, 
aa tlie result of liis efforts, has recently recei\'ed aiiplicatioiis iVom three 
Indians fur tbe solemnization of tbeir marriage, as among the white peo- 
ple. He reports that his beat friends and neighbors are among the In- 
dians ; that they indicate their entire confidents id him, and heuce be- 
lieves in the feasibility of this method of operating among them, and 
thus gaining an influence over them which will result in tbeir Cbristian- 
ization and civilization. 
Adjourned to 7,3U p. m. 

Jawuaey 15, 187a — 7.30 p. m. 

The meeting met pursuant to adjournment, and, upon motion of Mr. 
Welch, tbe Rev. George Whipple was appointed chairman ami Mr. 
Cree secretary. After which prayer was offered by Rer. Dr. Backus. 

The Chairman. If I understand the reason for a different organi- 
zation of the meeting this evening from the morning meeting, it is that 
the Board of Commissioners may lie relieved from tlie responsibility of 
the more general suggestions that may come before tbe meeting than 
* the Board itself can properly be called upon to consider. We are, then, 
organized this eveuing simply as an association of the friends of the In- 
dian, representing tbe various Christian organ iziitious with which we 
are connected, and with which the Government is cooperating in this 
work of the salvatiou of the Indians. While, then, we keep the general 
objects before ns, we shall be more at lilierty to make individual sug- 
gestions that shall come as representations from }he various religious 
organizations of things that need to he remedied; all plans of operation 
in which tbe commissioners may be able to render tbe societies more 
effective co-operation ; things which we may properly ask of the Govern- 
ment; things which we may properly ask of the people at large. In ' 
short, the whole subject is before us. Looking only to God for his guid- 
ance, we have a right this evening to consider anything that comprises 
the welfare of these our wJirda as well as the wards of the nation. I had 
designetl, at an early stage of the meeting, or almost immediately, to 
call upon General Howaril ; but as he has just arrived, it may be proiwr 
to give him a breathing-spell before he is civlled to speak ; and, if tbe 
meeting will permit me, I will say that Bishop Whipple expects to leave 
HS in a few mnments, and if be has a word for us, we would like to 
hear it. 

Bishop Wnii'Pr.E. Mr. Chairman, I certainly did not ex()ecb to say 
anything to-night ; but there are two or three thoughts whicli I cau 
throw out for the encouragement of those who are wurkiiig tor tbe help- 
less; and tbe first is this: There is not to be found on tlie face of tne 
earth a heatbeu people who ofter so great au eueouragementi to the 
work of Christian civilization. The North Aiuerican Indian is the only 
heathen on the face of theearth who is not au idolater; who recognizes 
at once the fact that thereisaGreat Spirit; who Itelievesin au unseen 
spirit-world, aud who has an abiding faitli inspirit iiiflnence. He also 
feels most keenly that he belongs to a. common race. Very much of tbe 
hostility of the Indians of to-day is tbe hostility of despair. It is the 
terrible blow that a man who has nothing to hope for strikes toward 
his enemies, conscious of past wrongs. If I had the time tonight, I 
would like to tell yon some of these histoiii'S. PiThiips a little incident 
that happened to myself will explain. I brouglit a body of chiefs to 
^_ Philadelphia, some few years ago. My frieud, Mr. VVitWVi,., \.viO». ■■cjM^sia 
^^□diaas to visit the statue of WilUaui Pentt. ^t \»W ^V«. \vA.vic^*^' 
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simple story of I'enii's fidelity and love, aud the IiitliaiiH listen) 
witt upturned faces, as though it was a new revelation of the charat ' 
of the white man. When Mr. Welch had finished, one of the chi 
asked, "Where are these Indians?" That told the whole story, 
might explain it by Biiyiug that these Indians were our friends dur' 
the revolutionary war, aud so faithful were they that Congress than! 
them for their fldelity, aud promised them that they never should be 
moved. But they were removed from Ohio ; yet 8ti!i, true to their plight 
faith.theyfonght again for us uuder General Harrison, and again 
ceived ajiledgethat they never should be removed. They wereremoi 
agaiu, aud during our recent civil war the Government asked them 
act as scouts, and tlieir homes were destroyed in their abseuce, " 
very recently, under this Christian policy, tiiey are receiving homi 
the hands of the Government. It is the history of nearly all Ini 
tribes. The difficulties connected with this work I alluded to in 
remarks 1 made to-day. I will mention one incident brought out by 
agent of the Chippewas. He told you that two Hidiaus were hni 
under the suspicion of having murdered an Indian woman. Some i 
Indians came to me last fall, quite a distance, to ask me some very 
pleasant questions. Tihey said very near the place where these Indii 
were supposed to have murdered a white woman— one of our own ■ 
men, a very respectable woman, against whom no one could sa; 
word, who had come down to this tradingijost, and was outraged 
brutal white men, and died under their hands. They complained 
their agent, but he said it was none of his business. All the wl 
men on the border and the Indians knew she had been murdered 
the white men. Nothing was done, said the Indians. Sow, this 
man is missing; no one has seen her. The bones which were suppi 
to be hers were examined by a physician, after the Indians wer 
and were pronounced to be deer's bones. Now, said the India 
is thial How is it? You hang the Indians under suspicion of 
ting a crime, and allow yonr white people to go clear when they ha< 
committed a crime, 

Now, I have no heart to speak of Indian wrongs, I will only 
that there is a bright side to the picture; there is a silver lining" 
to this cloud. The work we are conducting today is work for the 
Lord Jesus Christ. It is work for our Heavenly Father to help 
this poor, wretched race out of their darkness to the light of Chrrs- 
tian civilization. Aud, as I said before, I do not believe that any 
Christian body has ever engaged in any work that has brought such , 
blessed fruits as the work connected with the Indian missions. It may 
be said that these are heathen men, and very wretched men, but that is , 
the mission of tlie gospel of Christ. There is another side to the qnes- i 
tion as well. I can understand how a man could believe that this world ! 
was governed by chance, and that might makes right, aud that the 
weak must always give place to the strong, and should turn his back 
apou the helpless Indian ; but I cannot understand how that could be 
doneby anyman who believes in a God, and who believes in the truth of 
God's law, " that whatsoever a man soweth, that shall ho reap," and that 
when aCbristian people sow robbery, they reap robbery, aud when they 
sow murder, they reap murder. 

In our own experience we have fonud out that it was far better for 

us to do this Christian work than to leave these poor people unpro- 

teeted, for I believe that our own Sioux massacre in Minnesota was 

l>roaglit ahoat by sbameless robbery, that is to say, the Indians aoU 

^^lit handrod tZiousand acres of their reseTva\:Von, ?ot -^VxiiXi ttie^ ne' 
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received one solitary ceut. It was aliBorbed iii claims. Tliey waited 
two months for annuities, Mad, exasperated, and angry, they said their 
children, souio of tliem, would stane to death. A good part of these 
auntiity moneys had been taken here at Washington, and used for 
Bohemes, and i believe that since that inaaaacre this Government hM 
expended more money in the Indian wars that grew ont of that piece 
of robbery than all the moneys that all the Christian bodies in Amer- 
ica have expended for missions since this contitient was discovered. I 
hftve not a qnestion about it. And I believe that this reward that has 
come to every Christian body which has attempied, in the spirit of 
Christ, to carry the go8i>el to these poor people, is a token of the love 
of our Father. And if we only have the faith to do the work, leaving 
the harvest to God, we shall see this wretched people, and see those 
that are now wandering in their darkness, sitting at the feet of the 
Savior, " clothed, and in their right mind." 

General HoWAKD. Gentlemen, I have listened today to the reports 
from the different societies with mnch interest, and many a time I have 
thought I wonld give a great deal if I could express the feelings of my 
heart as well as they have done. When Bishop Whipple was giv- 
ing us those interesting incidents, I thought hov similar (thongh he is 
in the far N^orthwest] are all his observations and experiences to those 
of the visitors to the extreme Southwest. The character of the Indians 
aeems to be about the same ; their habits the same ; the treatment that 
they have received in the Southwest even worse. My first connection 
with the Indians in any way was in ISSCand 1857, when sent to Florida. 
1 there became somewhat acqnainted with the dealings of our people 
with them. The cry would come from Florida, "An Indian war!" when, 
there were precious few of the Seminolea there and bnt very little indi- 
cation of war. But the cry carried money, carried troops, carried sup- 
plies, into a comparatively desolate region. A great many volunteers 
were raised when I was in Florida. I was attached to the Ordnance De- 
partment, issued arms aud ammunition, and so became personally ac- 
quainted with nearly all the volunteer offlcers, and with their methods, 
of dealing; there was nothing which utruck me, then, with more horror 
than the pursuit of the women and children as a part of the operations 
of that war. The idea prevails to-day in a large portion of our country 
that to carry ou war with any success whatever against Indian tribes 
it is necessary to come upon them by surprise and to flue directly into 
camps containing womeu and chddren as well as men. That massacre 
of Camp Grant — that horrible massacre which created a shudder, not 
only throughout our country, but throughout the n orld, where so large 
a Dumber of women and children were slain and so many children were 
carried away captives and sold into slavery, a large number of them 
Btill being in Jlexico, and unrecovered by our Government — was only an 
instance tliat was told. Nearly every massacre had been of a similar 
character. It is the way that our people have dealt with the Indians. 
Now, with reference to our Array, I would like to say a word or two. 
lo Florida, I found the Array officers, as a general rule, friends of the 
Indians. The regular officers of the Army at large were comparatively 
friendly with them. I went down there without much feeling in the In- 
dian's favor. But afterward I became deeply interested in making 
peace with Ihem, and went out to do so. 1 know a great many other 
officers who felt in the same way, that it was a most hopeless service, 
Mxe most thankless service they could render, to fight ludians. 
I lAtan.T an Army officer on the frontier who is aeul^ 4sjWi"i&^«^«-"ia^s^ 
K^Mw>n1ei's-ro do it, aud lie has iv very ii\&fu\^ta*- SwA.fteSi. — *si.s 
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iogly (liffleult and trying one. But what I refer to respecting I 
uieiLod of maasacring tbe Indians is tbia : Where oxaspBrated w bil 
form volunteer forces, or wliere tliey spur on the soldiers to do 1 
work for them, excesses always follow. This was very much the ci 
with Arizoaa. It was reported that there was danger of a geuei. 
war; and iin appeal of horror came from there as though the peod 
would all be murdered by the Apaches. Well, war did exist; 1 
President was in great distress about it; tbe Secretary of the ! 
tenor particularly so; and it was difficult to tell whom to select 1 
send out. My Bureau was then about being closed, and Mr. Delaa 
sent for me. I bad a long conversation with him, and be besoug^fl 
me to go to tbis country. I went out there for tbe purpose of maT 
ing peace, if possible, or, nt any rate, to look into the condition | 
affairs and make a report; to "make one more effort for peace," 
the President wrote to General Sebofield. I went to tbe commauderi 
tbe military division, and then to the commander of the departmen 
before doing anything special. I was also directed to go to tbe v ' ' 
inhabitants, Americans and Mexicans, and did so. I proceeded fro 
village to village. Wherever I could collect tliera together I inform^ 
them concerning what the President desired. Now, in regard to t 
term "Apaches," I notice that tbe entire press is at fault, a wrong ifl 
pression is exintting. There are those who are called "Apaches" on i 
border of Texas. There are those ^'ho are called Apaches in fli 
eastern corner of Arizona. Now, how is it that these are all "Apach^ 
and yet do not speiik the same bmguage, and have no relationship t 
one with the other f Often it is said that Oeueral Crook is pursuing tj| 
"Apaches." IIow does that happen when you have made peace v ' 
them 1 I wish to explaiu what is meant by "Apaches." The answer! 
that tbe wild Mobaves, the Tontos, the Arrivi|iais,tbe Pinals, theSiM^ 
Blancas, Ibe Mimbres, the Chiricahuas, though spread over a vast eM. 
tion of country, have a similarity of language, aud probably have i 
some time been nnited, but the bands now are isolated by hundre' 
of miles. I noticed in Dr. Ferris'a report to-day that he spoke of t 
Mohave Apaches, and tbe Mohave Reservation on the Colorado Eivi 
between Arizona aud Californiii. Those are " Mobaves," aud not w 
Mobave Ap:icbes. Tbe Indians who have escaped from these trib< 
and haveintermarriedwitb tbe wild Apaches, are called ^oAaoe Apacfi 
and any wild Mohave who has abandoned bis tribe and gone o~' 
Apache. iSo that all through the northern section the wild Indians of 
tbe reservation, many of them committing depredations, are called 
Apaulies or Mohave Apaches. Coming down a little further south, 
seventy or eighty miles, there is a section of country called the Toulo 
Basin. It is large, surrounded by mountains. In tbis Tonto Basin.tbere 
is a tribe of Indians named Apaches, or "Tonto Apaches." They are 
sometimes called " Tontos." The word tonto means " fool." 

The tirst In<lians 1 tried to communicate with were these, and I wish 
to tell you an incident that occurred. Some years ago a physician iu 
our service, not a Regular Army physician, but a contract one, was 
stiitioned at Fort Reno, in tbe Tonto Basin. It was a fort then occu- 
pied. The chief and his people came into the fort. A kind of peace 
was made with tbem. When there, this physician undertook to poison 
tbe cliii'f, but did not succeed. His name was Del-Sbc^or Cbel-Sli6. He 
pavp him a dose of arsenie — an overdose, Tbe physician was exceed- 
ingly anxious to have il take effect ; but he threw it up. He said, when 
Ae ajjproiiched ii'im the next day, "Amigo," and as he drew near he shot 
i///y turuugb the body. Tlita even did uolklW h\m. TVto Indiana thiii^] 
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be bears a charmed life, aajing "a ballet went through him and did 
not kill him," This man has, of coarse, been full of treacbeiy. He will 
bring in his people and pretend to do rigbt, and tbe first that is known 
be is doiug some mischief. I do not tbink we can expect macb of him. 
I hare given .you n litornl case. 8iace then he has been habitually 
treacherous ; but there is somethiug to be said about tbat on his side : 
These Indians, with liimself, were brougbt iuto Fort McDowell. I visited 
Fort McDowell soon after they left. An order was issued by the depart- 
ment commanderin consonance with the order from the military division 
andfrom Army beadquarters, fixing the period beyond which Indians were 
to be treated as incorrigible, provided tUey wore not on the reservation. 
As soon as tbat order was issued, almost immediately before the day 
an'ived on which it was to be put in execution, every one of these In- 
dians was gone from Fort McDowell. I found out how to account for it. 
It was simply this: When I first went to the Territory, a man was 
recommended to me as tbe best interpreter I couid possibly have. I sent 
this interpreter out, and had with him one of the finest young officers 
we had iu Arizona, with a body of soldiers, to try to communicate with 
this tribe. I tried myself in other ways, by smokes and signs, and did 
not succeed. It was not until long after that that I discovered the 
reason of failure. It was, simply, tbat this interpreter himself Jiad 
killed many Apaches; that they hated him, and tbat they would give 
no sort of sign of the ir presence upon his approach. One of their chiefs 
told mo afterward that ho was a liar. When we made a peace at Camp 
Grant, he said to me, " What will this man do; how will be be able to 
get ft living! His occupation is gone as soon as peace is made." That 
is the case with many iuterpreters. Go through that country and you 
will flud plenty of self constituted interpreters who do the same thing, 
What I mean is, that these interpreters deceive the Indians. This man 
whom 1 first spoke of must have done so, because it was for the Indians' 
interest to remain there. They were to be fed, and treated kiudly, but 
they disappeared immediately upon this order being given. They went 
outside to take the condition of those who were to be slain rather than 
to remain in and receive the benefits of the Government. 

Another case of false interpretation occurred at Gamp Verdi. It was 
told me again and again by witnesses whom I deem perfectly reliable, 
by offleera of the Army and by citizens, that the iuterpreters actually 
told those Indians that war was to be mai.le upon them that day, and 
every one of them fled. Again, there was another order issued to take 
them prisoners of war when they came in. This order was interpreted 
kindly ; simply to feed tbem and take care of them as prisoners of war, 
with a view of reatrainiug their liberty until peace was ma^le with other 
tribes. It was not properly understood, and wlien executed away from 
the commanding general or the Indian agent, it was often cruelly exe- 
«nted, as at Camp Verdi, where the Indians were placed in irons. Put 
two or throe Indians iu irons, and no more will come in. 

Instances of bad faith, — There are several instances in this Territory 
which show how little we keep faith. After visiting Fort McDowell, I 
■went to Camp Grant, and succeeded, finally, after a long trial, in mak- 
ing a peace between the Papagos, I'i-Utes, Mexicans and others, and the 
Apaches at that post, and in that vicinity. We bad a grand cuuncd at 
Camp Grant. It was oue of the most trying times I ever had iu my life. 
The Mexicans and Americans brought up some children that had been 
taken at the massacre. They brought tbem up very readily. I was sur- 
prised at it; butlfoundthatthey had been deceived; thattUe^tti<si.^i^^ 
really would bo able to persuade t\\e \\\(WaiWS to ^o's *aa«w»-'^^^«^sK«.'^'*'^' 
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children. They wunted to bring theoi and have the arrangement niade. I 
"^ -was entirely unable to make any such arrangement, and was obliged to 

retain ihera ; and when 1 pronounced the decision to return them to the 
"-Indians, there was great anger evinced by the Mexicans and Americans, 
^ T^d i^ ^^^ thought that I was treacherous in the thing. After praying 
^ ^Njiinking over tlie subject next day, I decided on taking an appeal 

irOm tlPfc^^ district at"*"'^"*^'**'' ■«"^»'^ -tr^rkh- crvt\^•^■t•^^'\a ntrninRf t.llA phlUlrPn'ft 

return toT&^^ ^^^^i^^,^. 




ing tliat appea*^^ j ^ 

hands of the agetft^ f/anYbe^r^^^^^ until the 

President should decmt^^. r^^^^ President did decide that they should 
be returned to their tribe. ^»v i> ^^as an instance of justice which pene- 
trated all the Indian reservations^ . of that region for hundreds of miles 
around. Wherever I went, and whiSi^j^y^.^. j^ was told that I actually 
took those who had been captured by tEfc^.. whites aud returned them to 
the Indians, the faith and the heart of the lu -cjians were with me. The 
Mojave Apaches are those at Gamp Verdi. Ui ;yiev are quite a homo- 
geneous people, and can understand theTontos. u Ar^ succeeded in get- 
ting two hundred of the latter to come in. While a?V ^amp Grant, one 
man came in who was represented to be a bad Indian.^i" There are bad 



who had always been an enemy of the whites, came in to the resel^^£vation. 
The agent wished toarresthim, andasked thecommander of theposiji^hto do 
so. The commander of the post sent an officer to make the arrest. V The 
officer accordingly took a detachment and went out for that pur^j^^oge, 
but did not succeed. He was in the sutler's store, and seeing the sok^^ers 
coming, he rushed out and went among the Tonto Apache Indi^^tfis. 
The soldiers immediately levelled their pieces and fired into the crowV " 
The agent having asked for this, and the whole tribe knowing it, loi 
confidence in him on that account, and ever after he had to have 
guard with him. He had no wrong intention in asking this assistant 
at all, although I think myself that it was exceedingly injudicious, bi 
he never could recover the confidence of the Indians nor his forme: 
feeling of safety among them. 

Breaking the peace. — The Mexicans and Americans made peace witlj 
the Apaches, at Camp Grant, and entered into solemn relations of peae^ 
Who broke it fir^t? Because a bad Indian came on the reservation vi 
was no excuse for us to level our muskets into a group of innocen' 
people. A great many things have occurred at that Camp Grant, 
do not wonder that the Lord has cursed the place so that nobody 
live there without fever. Five Indians were brought in at one time b; 
a flag of truce, and when they were running across the parade-ground] 
they, were fired on and shot. Within a mile of that post a teniblf 
massacre occurred. Coming in in the morning at dayUght they Aer 
women aud children, yet not a particle of resistance was made. They; 
were murdered in cold blood. ^^ And you speak of these things as 
there were no excuse'?'' There are plenty of excuses. We have heard 
of excuses for such things, and will hear them always. Yoh say we do^ 
not speak of the horrors on the other side. We are all ac^oainted with 
the horrors on the other side ; perfectly well acqaainted wilb them. 
But go to the Indians in. the right spirit ; go to tiiem iirfihe Way in 
which you are going to them now, and it will sooner or la(M"Mx)p these 
horrid massacres. It is strange that we cannot SM '*<» nearly 
twelve jears in Arizona we have been at war. We hft^ fc millions 
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And iui)IiuDe< of luone.y to ilestmy tliat jioitioii ul' tUe ApacbcR south of 
tbe Gountr.v I liave been speaking of — tbe Bio-Bouito, the Miaibres, 
the Ohirienhuas uot on rcservntiouR, ami nil that long line of trihes of 
ApaclieH that ruu dowu into Mexico. These are different from the 
others I have beeo describing to yon. They are really .a better class ol 
people in many respects, I noticed in the tribes that I visited, absolutely 
no evidences of unchastity ; they were qaick and active ; they looked 
bett«r and brighter tlian any of the Indians who had been around the 
military posts. We have been nearly twelve yeacs spending money to 
suppress them, and yet it could not be done. I tried every means rather 
tbaii go myself into their fastnesses. I found there vas no other way, 
and that I innst go without escort and without soldiers, if I would com- 
municate with them, The Indians advised lue, when I had only six 
white men in my party and two Indians, wheu we came within a hun- 
dred miles of the cainp of Cochise, to diminish my party still further. 
I diminished it to two besides myself. My party consisted of Captain 
Jefferds, Captain Sladeu, and myself. Captain Jefferda was a citizen 
of the country in wlioni the Indians bad confidence, and Captain Sladeu 
was niy aid. We went more than a hundred miles with this small 
party before wo reached the camp of Cochise, and by great care, by 
showing signs with smokes, indicating our number, and going entirely 
arooud his eamp before we entered, we made our way ia through a nar- 
row pass, through a deep canon ; a place where, if troops bad under- 
taken to enter, every one of them could have been slain. lu tlicse 
mountains at that point a hundred men could hold at bay ten thousand. 
We came into one of the finest natural fortifications I ever saw in my 
life. While there eommuuieating with Cochise under that oak tree, 
after talking with hiiu a few minutes, be told nie a history, and it is 
very much the same that tlie governor of Arizona has put forth to the 
country in print. It was a history of the wrongs of the Apaches. He 
says, " We treated the white man well ; we had no trouble with bim at 
all ; we liad no war until the Bascom massacre came.'' This young offi- 
cer, IJascom, understood that Cochise's band had taken some children. 
He demanded these children. Cochise said they were uot in his band. 
The officer disputed him and said that they were. He then took Co- 
chise and three other Indians prisoners, Cochise made his way out 
ftnd the others were left. Cochise went out, captured tlie neighboring 
station-man, a white man who had been his friend, put a rope around 
liis neck, and in plain sight and hearing of Baecom told him that 
this mau would be hung unless he surrendered his friends. Bascom 
bung his friends, and their bodies remained there for years. While out 
ia that country, a man told me he hiul slept under the skeletons as the 
safest spot, liecause the Apaches would not go near that iwint. Co- 
pbiee had the rope around tliis man's neck, attached it to the pommel of 
bis saddle and choked the man to death. That was the beginning of 
the war. From that time on these Apaobes have been murdering the 
people all the time, and we have been lighting tbein, and the people 
have told me again and again that the average was about ten U) one ; 
that tbe Indians had killed ten white men where wehad succeeded in killing 
one Indian, I noticed in one of the papers of Arizona that it thauked 
God that so many moi'e Indians were kille<l ; but, notwithstanding the 
counting up, the number of white men, women, and children vastly ex- 
ceeded tiiem, and that is the sort of warfare that some men seem to like. 
Kow, soiiif limes llicrc is .1 little mistake ahout this. There are some 
men (andli-t luesiicak iilaiiil.v) who love to make money out of anything — 
^atnari lilV, liiiman liluiid, liiiinau morals, ov, fvovR v\'t\»i&YiXvi.**Oivsc.- "^"^ft 
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B^ong the coast, they control quite a large trade. TLe moru eoldifli 
that go down below, the more trade they will have; and then, wirlior 
any kuowledge whatever, tbey will aend telegrams from the coast »hoM 
all over the land with reference to what ia l>eiiig done, and what i 
wanted down below. Now, when you go into that territory, there t 
a few men who want war, who can make money out of it. They ha; 
prospects of contracts, and their interests lie in that direction. Bat tj 
vast majority of the people really are not in favor of war, bat have' 
theory in their minds that by war IheJ can conquer a peace, and tM 
eveutnally they will have peace. They are iu a sort of fever all tj 
time'; they fear the Indians will come in and massacre them ; and thai 
almost every family has had somebody killed from it. Those of us fl 
do not live in such a place must remember this: that if we were thel 
and nnder these influences we would feel and speak very much as th^ 
do. I think we ought to remember that to form a proper judgmei 
with regard to these people. I do not say it is altogether right, I 
that is the feeling through the community with regard to it. They b 
■•' First conquer the Indians and bring them into subjection ; whip thed 
and then you can make men out of them." Now, a little observation J 
course will show that that is not so. Go to any tribe really whipjtB 
and you will iiud that tribe degraded; the women degraded by t^ 
white men ; drunkenness and debauchery, laziness and worthlessueT 
prevailing. I could name tribe after tribe of that kind, and in propca 
tion as they have been in contact with a horrible class of white me^ 
in that proportion are they degraded and demoralized. But as you i_' 
further from it you find less of that sort of demoralization. These pei 
pie say " why do you wish to bring tho white man iu contact with usjl 
STor mercy's sake let us bring some degiee of Christian or chaste hM 
manity into contact with them. But ia not the case hopeless f Ho'4 
can they trust you after such conduct as this toward them? Tha 
incident of Bishop Whipple, related today, touched me very d 
I could name to you very many such instances. It seems so easy t 
touch the heart of one of these men. Now, when I started from WusW 
ington I believed these Apaches to be the lowest of human beinga 
"When I arrived at CJamp Grant I fouiid the boys quick to learn ; th« 
gathered around me instantly. I would undertake to teach them En|| 
lish, and they to teach me Apache. I had a little book, writing dow 
their words. They were kind, showed no hostility, were glad to welcora 
me. I went among them in this spirit, wearing a pleasant face, with- 
out a pistol or any weapon but a jack-knife, and I found no difBcuIty. 
One night, in company with some gentlemen, we went out unarmed 
seven or eight miles, and sat with the chief, who regarded our visit as 
a special mark of favor. Another time I met an old man, and said to 
him, ''Tou have a Father above; I have the same Father; therefore, 
we arc brothers," He sat and looked into my face a moment, got up 
aud walked across the room and gave me his hand. He was my strongest 
friend afterward. He is to-day working for peace. He came to Wash- , 
ington with me, and helped to bring others who were reluctant in the 
beginning. And this is the simple truth, I saw a man who came into 
Camp Grant, who was full of hatred, who was opposed to the policy of 
the President of the United Slatea, who was opposed to anything that 
was respectable in the Christian faith, who was opposed to the Indians 
per se. I saw him there. I noticed the distrust of his conutenance. I 
noticed the way in which he treated the interpreter. 1 noticed his 
whole bearing; and I al.so noticed the reciprocity of hate from these 
people. They Lave not /earned to bless their enemies, and bless those 
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who curse tLein and despire folly use tbem and maltreat them. That 
must come in a different way. I do not say that I might not have been 
killed. I would not have blamed them particularly if they bad killed 
me. But what was the truth t 1 staid eleven days in the camp of the 
wildest Indians in Arizona, and while I was there I sent out to the 
neighboring posts not to attack any parties nulesa they were commit- 
ting depredations, I was instantly published as having reversed the 
order of the President of the United States, and as protecting these 
criminals through the country ; But if they had assaulted one of these 
parties coming in, of course we would have been taken out and bung, 
We knew tliat. Now, all the time we were there Cochise, himself wa« 
in a fever of anxiety on that subject, and kept speaking to us again and 
again about it. He fiaid to me, " What will lie done to the Indians 
coming in?'* It was on that account that he was anxious. He became 
more and more attached to us, and he did not mean that anything be- 
longing to us should be touched or that our lives should be put in jeop- 
ardy. Now, a good deal has been said about citizenship. 

The Papogos near Tucnon. — The Papagos in the vicinity of Tucson 
will be aided best by citizenship. They have not education, I was very 
much in favor of education preceding citizenship for the colored people 
in the beginning, but I found out afterward that citiKenship ia the 
lead-horse. It is absolutely necessary. Just as long as it was possible 
to prevent the freedmen from voting by burning down their school- 
houses that work was done. Even in the civilized State of Maryland 
twelve school-houses were bnrued to prevent them from learning ; but 
the instant they attained citizenship that work ceased altogether. 
Now, give to these Papagos in the vicinity of Tucson citizenship, 
and you will be perfectly astonished to see wliat fine people they 
will become. Tliey can have no rights now; they have none. They 
keep crowding them in all the time. Some of them tell me, with a 
great deal of feeling, that they are gradually loosing their lands. They 
ask: "Cannot something be done If" The agent asks for a reservation 
in the vicinity of Tucson. But citizenship is better than a reseivation. 
If we give them citizenship it will no longer be Papngo, Papago, but it 
will be William Jones, John Brown, and so on, with all the rights of in- 
dividual men. 

With reference to the Pimas on the Giln, about everything was said 
by Dr. Ferris that was necessary. They have express^! a wish to go to 
the Indian country. But if they remain in Arizona, give them citizen- 
ship also. The people love citizens in Arizona, and like to have their 
votes. TLey get all the citizens they can. They count up nearly ten 
thousand within the limits of the Territory, I believe. But they will 
have more when they have these, and then, instead of being Pimas, as 
1 said, they will be individual men and have individual rights. A great 
niHny will say they are not prepared for citizenship. They are prepared 
for the rights and responsibilities of citizens. If you give sutiVago to 
.them, they will be able to protect their own property, niid they can be 
pnuished for their crimes. Citizens came in a body to us as we passed 
through Arizona on our way homo. The Bepresentative from Arizona 
was present, the superintendentof Indian afiairs, the agent, and others, 
and these citizens begged and plead for troops to be brought to keep 
peace between the Pimas and the wliit«s. It shows ns that the feeling 
of hostility does not exist toward the "Apaches" alone, and this in- 
stance was snfiicient to show it, and we did reconimeud earnestly to 
General Crook to send down a company to be in that imuied\aSft,"«\K.vN*35 
ip the peace. But if our <.lovevnavcTi\, "«\\\ ^\-^ ftiewv ■Cwa'K'^t*-'*' »*- 
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iiitizeiislii[), 1 tLink the whole difficulty will be settled, I>ec»nse tbey n 
Iiave tbe right to move from the Gila Eiver, where their territory! 
cramped, aud can go to Salt, the Colorado, or to any other rive 
Territory, and do aa otlier citizens do — take up laud where there ,! 
laud fit for oultivatiou. 

I recommfludod ia Arizona a diminution of that departmeut. Xoir J 
great many people wonder I have auatained General Crook so ofteu, aH 
have Bpoketi to me about it. General Crook is an excelleut officer. F^ 
is a very quiet aud retiring man, aud 1 believe ouly seeks to do his did 
as he is inatrncted, and he does it couscienttously. That ia my opioi^ 
after loug association with him. And yet a gre^t many subordinate oa 
oexB exceed their instructions, and are guilty of cruelties. But the tro 
ble is not with General Crook, It is with the endeavor to keep pewL 
with the Indians, and make war upou them at tbe same time. It is tq 
want of a clear and distinct nnderstanding of the way to deal with t 
whole question. Now the agents are very few in number, aud they i 
hundreds of miles apart. Here is Dr. Tonner, one of the agents on t , 
Colorado River. Several hundred miles from him is anotber agent, i 
Camp Verde. Several hundred miles is another, at Camp Grant, 
hundred and twenty miles is another, up at Camp Apache. Now whi, 
is there behind these agents ? They have a few employes, and thei^ 
employ<53, as a general thing, must be takeu from the country ; for yd 
cannot get men to go from the east, aud therefore you get those v«H 
ofteu who have been for a long time drunkards, sometimes licentioctj 
and gnilty of other immoralities. At one statiou in New Mexico, j 
vajo station, I found that nearly every subordinate was guilty of sosg 
of these vices, and a man who was recommended for a sub-agent Wjd 
not yet married to the mother of his children. Now what is the remedj^ 
It is not sufficient to send an agent to one of these frontier posts or stfl 
tions, but yon must send a good Christian blacksmith, a good man f 
teamster, a good man for butcher, and they must be am|ily eEBcient i 
their trades, as well as good men. It may be necessary to pav mra 
than the Government pays in order to get a Chrietian blacksmith, bd 
tbe societies had better give the whole price than to have one who f 
guilty of nothing hut gross prefanity, or some other crime. Profauia 
prevails in that country, and I hardly ever found an employfi at statio^ 
or on stage-routes who was not fnll of it, who was not always insultiga 
the Almighty, Certainly, with such instrumentalities, you caunot oi villa 
anybody. Therefore you must plow deeper than youi' agents. Agead 
have a hard, very hard time. In Arizona one of tbe agents told me, and^ 
believe him, that it took every cent of his pay to procure just his fo< " 
Now what inducement is there for him to stay, but the love of his felloii 
man and the love of his Maker ? An agent all alone, with nothing to bai 
him, stands in very poor circumstances to do much good. Then, aga^ 
us to the teachers. I was glad to hear some one speak of teachers wU 
are willing to go along with these nomadic tribes. Tbey are coutiuuaj^ 
changing theii' camps and localities, and for some time yon must let thM 
do it. Those iu New Mexico will not remain stationary. If two o " " 
die in a camp, they will never stay there. When tbey remo 
teacher must go with them. Now, if he obtains their cou&dence, heei 
go with them, and they will treat him with tbe utmost hospitality a 
kindness; but if he has a nice house and they have none, there isalit^ 
envy and talk, aud it is a difficult thing to answer; but if he will gi 
among them, he can do a great deal in teacbiug under the ti'ees throngh- 
et/jt their wanderings. Tlie boys and girls will gather around him 
faddriak iu his instructions daily. We must go ou for awUileiu that way. 
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I ^^courui it will be. well to change this order of tUiogs, but can it 
I be doTief ^Now, in order to denioustrate clearly that it can be done, all 
I tliat is needed is to pass from one reservation to auotlier. You take tlie 
I Camp Grant reservatiou, wliieb is a recent one, and notbing of the 
I kiud is yet undertaken. Go to Camp Apacbe, a little longer in opera- 
I tJoti, alLbongb under an incomplete and poor system in its work; yet 
up there there are ten tribes and the most of them are platiting. I 
visited one of the plan ting- grounds off ten miles with one of the Indians 
I who came on here. Hia name is' I'edro. He was cultivating plenty of 
. as good corn as I have ever seen, and some vegetables were being raised. 
j He took a great interest in this, and has uow procured some cattle, 
a present that was made bim through the Secretary of tbe Into- 
rior. He is preserving them and they are increasing. He was very 
much delighted with everything he saw in the East, and he writes me, or 
dictates a letter, showing how he proposes tu educate his children, and 
how be is working hard to carry out our instructions ; and be has asked 
a little bouse to be built bim, worth, perhaps, a bundred dollars. As 
soon as be gets a bouse some of the other people will waut one, and 
little by little they will gather in tbe vicinity of these corn-fields, and 
they will have habitations. Forty miles on I went to Miguel's planting- 
grounds and there found very good crops of corn. Eighteen miles far- 
ther another, and there found better crops than the last place. These 
chiefs, now, would be very glad indeed to have a house. They have 
each asked for one, and if they once succeed and obtain one that they 
like, they will remain there and the people will gi'onp about them, and, 
i| little by little, will make their homes. There is plenty of timber in that 
country. It was the knowledge that those men gained when they came 
East which has helped them. Now, you may say, " they ilid not really 
become Christians, did they !" There does not seem to be anything stand- 
,1 ing in tbe way of their becoming Christians. There seemed to be no idol- 
atry. You present tbe simple Father to them and tbey love Him. Do 
yon say at once that tbey were rid of all their bad habits 1 Of course 
Dot. Miguel said to me, when be was reflecting on his journey East, 
" There are two ways ; one is a good way, and the other is a bad way. 
I want to keep on the good way, until I get to God." And I do think, 
after a careful eight months' inspection of these people, and after hav- 
ing lived with them, that they are as capable of culture as any other 
people on the face of tlie glol>e. They are supposed to be the lowest 
and the vilest. If they are the lowest and the vilest, we have reason to 
thank God, because they are accessible, because they are docile, becanse 
tbey are easily won by kindness and the spirit of love, audit is thoroughly 
possible to get along with them. A great many people differ, and you will 
liearspeecbesif you will go into that section of the couutry full of fire and 
bate and enumerating all -the wrongs and crimes that these Apaches 
have committed, and saying that yoii must deal witli them with the 
i| bayonet, and that only; that you must kill them or bring them into sub- 

Ijeotion by fire, and a great many people all over the East are convinced 
that that is the case. One of our prominent scientific men, a Christian 
gentleman, told me that it was the will of the Almighty that these In- 
dians should be wiped from the face of the earth; and many people 
whom I meet with dady in Christian circles intimate the same thing. 
But it is not true. If any man could so fix it upon my miml as to make 
I me believe it, my faith in God would be shaken. They are children of 
a common Father, they are reached by the same metbo<ls by which men 
(ire reached here, and if you once, and only once, can get thfti.*: baaxta. 

Kwith the love of the Lord JeB«8C\i'c\aX,,-^iiw ws|&«4Ite^•&»■V-&^»sa.T 
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among them in Hia name, without fear aud withont hate, yon will a 
dom meet with even a discourtesy. 

Mr. Welch. Mr.Clialrinan,beti»re we proceed to the discussion of t1 
four or five points which will be taken up directly, I thiuli it is excet 
ingly important that we shonid bear from another stand-point. I t 
General Hazeu is present. He has much iuformntiou, and, for oiM 
I should be very glad to hear from him. I think it is imported 
that those doing work from the church standpoint shouUi have an o^ 
portuuity of being brought face to face with the officers of the ArmyjM 
who are supposed to be Indian exterminators. 

At the request of the Ohair, General Hazen spolce as follows ; 

General flAZEN, Mr. Chairman, it will be very little I have to sajj 
but I wish to corroborate very many things that General Howard hM 
said, not that it needs it, but that his experience has been in many caafl 
my own. 1 have been glad to hear from his own mouth the very in' 
teresting account of his mission, and I know it will do a great deal 6 
good. And, as Mr. Welch has remarked, I wish to say oue thin^ 
with regard to the Army which 1 represent, being, perhaps, tt^ 
only representative besides General Howard here. I think there bill 
been some little misonderstandiug as to the feeling of the Armytowan 
the Indians. There have been a great many blunders, and there b^ 
been a sort of double management in Indian matters, which, as u 
all other matters, must create confusion aud do harm. But as an itg 
stance, coming under my immediate observation, as to the feelings di 
the troops, I will say that in 1S55, when I graduated at the Militari 
Academy,I wassent toOregon to joiuthe Fourth Infantry, I.joinedtb(B 
post at Fort Lane, in South Oregon. It was commanded by Captain Afl 
J. Smith. A few days before my arrival there had been a coutrover^p 
between a white man and an Indian about a pony. It increased intolj 
qnarrel, whereupon the white man pulled out his pistol and shot th!l 
Indian, Ilis people very soon afterward shot some white men. Wj 
had gathered in the vicinity of Fort Lane, the post to which I reported^ 
a large number of the Indians known as Rogue Eiver Indians, in thap 
country. We were awakened one morning at the post by the coutinueT 
noise of musketry in the direction of one of these camps, known as 01 
John's. We immediately hastened over there, and found the people t 
Jacksonville had formed a company of men, pnder one Major Lui>toifl 
and about the break of day they had attacked this carapandniurderBf 
indiscriminately a number of Indians. The Indians not killed, the mea 
particularly, gathered their horses, and commenced a general massaor*" 
of the citiaens, men, women, and children, on the upper portion oq 
Bogiie River, killing aud burning everything that remained there, anfl 
then went over toward the mouth of the river, and the war of Oregon ofl 
1855 and 1856 commenced. We gathered up all the Indians who r^ 
mained near the post, and who had not received word in time to join tbu 
party which had become hostile and bad committed these murders. "* 
obtained from ofi' the country the servants, for then there were a gre!^ 
many of the servants who were Indians, and gathered them in, knowim 
that the hostility was so groat they would otherwise be mnrdered il 
cold blood. We had probably a hundred half-civilized Indians th»J 
we brought in for that purpose, and we had four or five hundred Indi^ 
under a chief known as "Old Sam." We had no sooner got the; 
dians together about the post, than this same company sent in a m^ 
sage to Captain Smith that he must surrender them, or upon a certai^ 
oecasioa they ironid attack their camp. There was considerable feeliO) 
^^^ughont the country. Captain Smith sent back t\iemes?>ftSftthatifthi 
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attacked these ludiaus, tliey would first have to attack and kill all the 
United States troops stationed at thiit post. His firmness in this matter 
prevented any attack. He protected these Indians while they were in 
' great fright, for they were continually receiving information that they 
wonUl be attacked and killed. As soon as this excitement had fairly 
eabsided Captain Smith was sent, with all tlie troops and a large num- 
ber of TolunteerH, down to the month of the Kogue Kiver, to make war 
ou this first party which had been attacked. The war continued forsix 
or eight months, costing the Government many millions of dollars, ap- 
propriate<l since by Congress. I was seut, with the peaceful portion of 
these Indians, up to a new reservation in Oregon. I located them there, 
set them at work there, and I remained with them nearly a year. I 
knew nothing of their progress until last season when 1 saw, tlirough 
the report of Mr. Bruuot, they were still on that reservation and had 
made much progress. 1 merely speak of this to show you that the of- 
ficers of the Army are not all hostile ; neither do I believe there are 
many but who would be glad to carry ont a peacelul policy toward the 
Indians if there could be some sort of close relationship and cooperar 
tiou between yourselves and the Army in order to prevent massacres 
and to prevent a conHict of authority and of orders. Alter the war I 
found myself, in 1868, in charge of the Southern Indians — the wild In- 
dians. 1 was sent on this duty under the auspices of the Indian peace 
commission. The New York mission that preceded this present organ- 
ization was composed of members of Congress and others. I was told 
to go to Port Cobb and gather in all the Indians who wished to keep 
out of hostility. I went there, assisted by Captain Alvord. We told 
all of the Indians who wished to keep out of the war, then pending, to 
come there, and that they should be protected, and there should be no 
military operations against them. I was told by the highest authority 
to tell them this, and also that I would stay with them, and would take 
care of them, and would teach them various things, as I was instructed 
to do. , They told me, in a laughing way : " Why, this has been told us 
a half-dozen times before, and three times we have l>een put in a very 
fair way of improving; and your Great Father has taken away his 
chief, and has ceased to do the things he sjvid he would do." Sure 
enough, in about four weeks a large military command came, under mil- 
itary auspices, and settled itself in my c^mp, frightening a great naia- 
ber of these people away. They did not return there until the military 
expedition left that country, toward spring, and I do not think they 
have all returned yet ; at least, not to my knowledge, whilel was there. 
So the Indians were right and I was wrong. We did not do toward 
them as we said we would do. And in a great many ways, under my 
own observation, other promises, made in good faith to tliem by those 
sent among them, were not sustained. And, in that relation, 1 must say 
it is exceedingly important that this eominissioh should continue its 
work. The great trouble has been, ever since my knowledge of Indian 
matters commenced, that a set of agents to these Indians will be seiit 
among these people, making the promises they were toM to make 
by the highest authority of the land; they would commence carry- 
ing out this policy; they would do what they could; when, in the 
natural course of fvents in our country, a new administration would 
take control of things, and that new administratioii would not recog- 
nize the promises and the policy which had been advanced before, 
see through this commission, since its organization, such improvement as 
liave never before seen in my life. In fact, 1 have never uutlt ua'« -eMwtv 
[rogress in Indian matters. It pas9KA4\ovi^"i.'t'a\&'i»a.t\a'i«ax ' 
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was witlioiit iaiproveiuent or opportunity for improvement. But I h 
eeeu, with iwy own eyes and nuderstanding, tbe beginuing of a reguld 
organization and a regular plan and an actnal improvement among t' 
Indians themselves; and I am perfectly confident, from my own « 
servatioii, that if this commission can be continued and can do itsdatf 
aa it has been doing it, for the next four or five years, that we may BafeC 
believe tbe Indian troubles will be nearly at an end. I will only reH 
to the fact that I was so impressed with the importance of enlisting tH 
sympathies of the good citizens of the conntry that, before this coii 
mission was organized in January, 1868, I wrote to Peter Cooper, tbw 
the president of what was known as the Indian peace commission, ' 
please send some gentleman of their own society to live with me th 
winteE aud to learn what could be learned by personal observatiM 
The response was quickly made, and Mr. Colyer came. The amount 4 
good he did I do not know. I think it was considerable. Very sot 
after that time tliis present body was appointed, and I must say it 1 
doing its work well, and will certainly succeed if it only perseveres i 
keeping up its own life and organization. 

I, however, now come to one thing, and the only thing I came liea 
really to say. I found on the Washita River a most peaceable an 
deserving band of Indians. Soon after going to Fort <Jolib they cam 
and wished to talk with me. Their story, which I knew to be trm 
was that they had always lived upon that river. The mountainjl 
and the river had their own name. In 1S3S the Caddoes and e 
other bands were sent up from Texas by the Government with thj 
promise that they should have a home there. They are now known ■_ 
the Wichitas. They have never been given any land at all, aud livj 
there at present by sufferance. While the Indians who have fought u8|l 
who have given us a great deal of trouble, and on whom is annually eS 
pended large sums of money, the Cheyenues and Apaches, and mai^ 
others, all have land. These people say " this country of ours is givi 
away to these people who have fought you, and we, who have-rais* 
corn, who make our own houses, who did not trouble you, who did n 
go away, who, during your gi-eat war, removed to ICausas to keep o 
of the way, were left on our own grounds without any reservation a. 
home, not knowing but what, at any time, it will be given away as yoj 
have given away a large portion of it already." They said to me if yw 
can do anything for us please to do so ; aud I came here to-night, as 9 
has been the first time 1 have had an opportunity to speak about it, H 
attempt to fulfill that promise. I hope that if this society can influend 
the assignmeut of a home to these iieople, which they may know is tha 
own, that they will do so. 

Mr. Wblcit. I would like to say a word in regard to this. There i 
a railroad now just completed, passing within a very few miles of the* 
very Indians, and I speak with great earnestness when I say tbatj 
hope the Christian people of the country will look after that particulq 
tribe of Indians. I know them to be deserving. I know that they f«| 
they have been greatly neglected. They can be reached with ■ 
great ease, the railroad being built almost to their very doors, 

Mr. liRUKor. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say a word or two i 
reference to the Wichitas who have been spoken of. The first annn 
report of the Board of Commissioners entered at large into a sUitemel 
very much such as General Hazen has .just given us. Knowing thefac 
in the case, we endeavored to induce the Goveniment to set apai" 
renervatiou specia)}y for these Indians. 
-/■ fv/s/i to sajr, in reference to a remark madeVt*; m^- t\\fcv\d Mr. Welfl 
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Iq reliition to officers of tbe Army, (althoutrli 1 know it was merely a 
jocose remark,) lest it miglit, by any iioBsibility, be jnisuuderstood, that 
1 have seen tlieae officers in all parts of the country during the last four 
years, have met with them at many posts, and I oever yet have fonnd 
an officer of rank and exjierience in the Army who did not express him- 
self in sympathy with the present policy of the President toward the 
Indians. I liave received from tbem always courtesy and co operation. 
There may be wieli men, but I say that among those I have met there 
has not been one who has not expressed himself in sympathy with this 
policy of the President, which looks to the civilization of the Indian 
race, and I know not one of fhem who does not believe Ibat the Indiana 
are capable of becoming civilized; that they have in them the same 
ability to reach civilization in due time, nndcr proper care, as exists in 
the white race, I have said this lest there might be any misunder- 
standing in regard to the opinions which our board have of the Army, 
and in view of the eft'orts of interested parties — opponents of the 
Christian policy of the President — to disturb the friendly relations which 
exist. 

General IIowabd. Mr. President, I wisii to call the attention of the 
Board of Commissioner to this point ; to ask them to do what they can 
in the way of suggestion or recommendation to prevent what oue otficer 
styled in a letter to me as " the double-headed policy." There is no 
double-headed policy in the President's mind, bnt I can give yon one 
instance which will indicate the thing clearly. Last summer the 
Apache chiefs were here. The Commissioner of Indian Affairs promised 
them, the Secretary of the Interior promised them, the President of the 
United States promised them, and I promised tbem, the same thing. It 
was this : That if they would remain on their reservation and behave 
themselves, they should have the privilege of planting, the privilege of 
the freedom of the i-eservation, and should be unmolested. These 
Indians went right back, and I had hardly reached home before I 
received piteous letters through the agents stating that a captain some- 
body had arrived on that post, not coming from this direction, bnt from 
the other way and that he had ordered every one of them — men, women, 
and children — into the post, and ordered that not one of them should 
go a mile beyond the post, under penalty of death. They begged that 
they might be relieved from that order, wanting to know how it was 
that, after we made these promises, immediately they should be violated. 
Now, you may ask how that was possible, or cousisteTit with orders. 
The department commander was cariying on war against what are 
called the incorrigible ladiaus, and he wanted these people to come 
into the post and to remain there close to it so that he would be sure 
that none of them would afford assistance to the others, and aUt> that 
he would be able to protect them. These were doubtless his reasons, 
and he was operating under indirect orders from the "War Department. 
You will thus notice how the one case comes in conflict with the other. 
But if we take a little pains there may be oue single policy as indicated 
and desired by our good friend, General Qazen. 

Mr. Welch. Mr. Chairman, a single word. I only desire to say that 
the Army officers with whom I have been brought in contact have been 
as good Indian friends as I have over seen, I have conferred with 
General Sherman for the last few years, and have been most cordially 
supported by him. I can say the same of the department commanders 
of the Missouri and Nebraska. They have supported me most cordially, 

^ and those under them have put themselves out of the wa.^ ivj fl«.'Wi,^as&. 

^^^ really, I think, felt a great <\fta\ mme SaVMes^ va ■Csa-.-sw;^-^^'^ 
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tbe Iixliau Gommisaiou than ba» tlie Obristiaii churcti. Anil it'| 
very eucouraging to know that we are working in perfect barnioi 
wbile tbere seems to be a set of tbievps and phiiiderers wbo are try^ 
to hies us dowu at all times for the pnrpose of gain by the iiitroduct^ 
of their own policy. It is they who are trying to sap the foaiida^tioiL; 
the work we are doinp, and wlio start these stories of a diH'ereuee ft 
tween tbe two branches. - ' 

The Chairman. The evening is passing somewhat, .and there were 
a number of topics suggested at diflerent times during the day which it " 
was thought would require thorough discussion, i will mention some 
of tbein, iind perhaps during the rest of the evening we can conflue our- 
selves mostly to the eouaideratiou of one or the ottier of them, inasmuch 
aa the.y have a perfectly practical bearing. We Jiave beeo hearing » 
great deal of the evils with which we have to contend. Our object now 
is to find out how best we can meet and overcome these evils. First, 
then, "How to secure proper employes." Second, "How to secure 
missiouary work at every agency." Tliird, "Tbe true doctrine and 
the true methods to secure legislation in relation to titles to land in 
severalty t« the Indians." "tJomplaints against agents when believed 
to be unjust. What shall we do with regard to them If" 

Dr. LowaiB. Mr. Chairman, I would like to suggest a topic, and that 
is, whether it would be practicable for us in this country to take a leaf 
out of the hand-book of the British in India. They govern India mainly 
by native soldiers, commanded by British officers of high order of 
character, and distinguisbed men. The rank and file are native Hin- 
doos. 1 liave been for months and months revolving these matters in 
ray own mind, with a growing conviction that a great a^lvantage would 
be gained by dispensing with the common soldiers, necessarily retain- 
ing, and wishbig to retain, the officers on whom we must rely, and sub- 
stituting Indian soldiers for the rank an<l file. I can see certain dif- 
ficulties, but I think I see great benefit, and I would like very much if 
that was put down aa a topic if it is thought worth while. I tbiuk it 
would save the Government a great expense and tbe Indian women a 
great degree of demoralization. I think it would save many causes of 
outbreak that now occur, especially on the part of intoxicated white 
men as soldiers. There are certain other reasons, but I wish to indicate 
a general subject- 
Mr. Welch. Mr. Chairman, I question very much if that topic should 
be discussed. We had better have that which all can agree upou, and 
I move that we proceed to consider the matter of lauds. That is one of 
the fundamentHl principles, and one which will bring up the question of 
citizenship and all. 

Ther Chairman. I remember there was one other topic tliat was dis- 
cussed some time during the day, aud it was thought advisuble to refer 
to it again ; that is, the admin istratiou of law among the Indians. It 
seems to me a very important one. 
Mr. Welch. I move that we proceed to consider that subject. 
Dr. Treat. Mr. Chairman, I do not wish that Dr. Lowrie's point 
should be disposed of so easily. I think there is a possibility of the 
oonsummatiuu of an arrangement to be beneficial in all ways. It is In 
proof that a number of Dakota Indiana were used as scouts, and very 
successfully used, very economically and very efficiently. That is, the 
purposes for which they were used were accompliahed in a very proper 
and economicid manner. And I have doubts whether our friends 
troii/ti Not Ije perfectiy satisfied with some arrangement that could be 
made. I ma not sure just what the arraugement aliould be, but i^^ 
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BMins to me, aad has seemed to me for sooie time, tliat the Indians 
might very suceessfully be used as a polite. 

Mr. Welch. They are so used. 

Dr. Treat. Aud much more extensively than they non' are. They 
might be used as scouts or a^ among the Choetaws. But iu some way 
it seems to me that topic merits our consideration. • 

The Chairman. It there is no other topic presented, perhaps wd may 
as well come to. the consideration of the topic which Mr. Welch sug- 
gested ; uamely, the title to be secured to the Indians to their lands in 
severalty. 

Mr. Welch. Then I will open the discussion by saying it is the 
question of the present day. When we first commencfid this work those 
who are making their gains out of the spoils of the weaker had pretty 
mnoh the whole Indian work in their possession. We have driven them 
from poiut to point. At that time all the puixihases were made under 
their direct supervision ; so that in some cases we found that not over 
one-tenth of the appropriations made by Government have reached the 
Indians. Thelndiau commission commenced with the dry-goods first. 
As soon as they secured an honest administration in tiiat branch, im- 
mediately the same men went to the gnjceries anil freight. One 
item of freight was charged at 8170,000 in one yeur, and the nest year 
the same men carried it for $30,000. Then they were driven to one 
other matter, which was, ai)plying to Congress for appropriationa 
to the Indians, nnd they would take from SO, 60, 70, to 80, and 90 jier 
cent, of that. That has been stopped by legislation. Now they seem 
by one consent to have settled down u]^>on the land questiou, and there 
are powerful organizations here and in other parts of tlie country, that 
mean to deprive the Indians of every acre of their lauil, claiming that ■ 
they have' no more right to it than a wolf or a bear. About giving the 
Indians land in seventlty, there are difficulties. When I was last iu ■ 
Washington, after returning from a visit to the Indians, I found them 
exceedingly anxious on that subject. I examined the question of their 
titles, and saw that they were worth nothing at all, I went to the In- 
terior Department and asked some questions. They directed me to the 
law-officer, the Assistant Attorney-General, who has charge of that de- 
partment, to examine the laws, and see whether there waa any existing 
law that would euat)]e the President of the United States or any other 
authority ti> give a title to the lands that the Indians held in severalty ; 
whether tlie Government of the United States could give a title to the In- 
dian, that Ite or his family should i-emain in possessiou without the 
power of alienation. That law-ulficer examined, and said it would re- 
quire legislation. There is now a disposition on the part of nearly all 
that are interested in what is sometimes called tand-grahbing, to show 
that the Indian has uothing more than a possessory title, evi<n tothe 
reservation, so that some l*-gislation will be necessary. I do not know 
of any persons who would think of it more carefully or prepare for it 
with greater propriety than the Board of Indian Commissioners. I have 
been assiH'ed that the President of the United States eonld not give this 
title that we want. It has become very clear, I think, to all minds, and 
to those who have visited the Indian reservations, especially, that they 
oaunot long retain their large tracts of land ; that civilization is press- 
ing, and this possessory title is not the kind that would enable them 
to retain permanently more than they could well cnltivat«. When the 
Indiaus have asked, time and again, iu council, what I thought on that 
subject, I simply said, "If this territory is yours now, that v4,iS. 'Assa 
""'■ 1 States Las given it to you, B«aifc%e^Na'u\'s«..,"V\i^a.'feN^iaSwst *" 
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Tiding to you m severalty in tliis form, if you cboose to make improvft, 
ments on tbem, no power on earth can dispossess you." And I believe 
that to-day. I believe tliat the Christian bodies represeuted Lere ca,u 
Iiftve power enough to give the Itxliaus perfect titles to faruiH. Beyoud 
that I do not think we have power to go. We are always anxious to 
have this sul^ect considered by the Christian jteople of this land, and 
the Indiana be made to realize it as soon as they can. Huatiug is be- 
coming an uncertain means of subsistence, and we have found that a 
number of wild men have been driven in for food during the last winter 
and the winter before, showing that they cannot live much longer by 
hnnting and fishing and so on. This subject, therefore, becomes one of 
the deepest interest, and I hope gentlemen who have had experience in 
It will give it consideration. If we can only agree upon some basis and 
ore willing to band together, I have no doubt Just such legislation can 
be bad tor it, touching farms of respectable size, as we desire ; but that 
some legislation is necessary, I was assured by the law-officer of the In- 
terior Department, who said that the President could not give a title 
to it. 

About citizenship tliere is no question. It is adjuitted everywhere 
that an Indian in this country has a perfect right to leave hia tribe, to 
surrender his title to anjthing that the tribe may get, an<l take up a 
tract of land as freely as any white man does. Dr. Treat referred to ib 
to-day. I am familiar with these Indians, aud observed them. Those 
who left the Sautee agency went out without anything at all. 1 was ia 
the governor's office when they brought in their money in five and ten 
cent pieces as they had got them, and paid it ou their land. They hare 
that land now, and have cultivated it to a certain extent. They left all 
their roving tribal relations the moment they were allowed to become 
citizens of the United States and take up land as any other. 'Therefore 
that qnestiou is settled. If they do leave them aud abandon their trib^ 
relations they abandon all the money due to that tribe, and it is after- 
■ ward paid to the other members. However, Congress at its last ses- 
sion was very liberal indeed iu authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to feed those Indians, if necessary, who had left the tribes of the Santee 
Bioux and gone off and taken up forms, showing that there was a kindly 
feeling toward them. Out of the large appropriations to the Sioux they 
now have authority to feed these Indians, if it should become necessat^j 
80 that as far as tbe citizenship is concerned that is arranged for. I do 
not see how tlie United States could well make citizens of foreiguei* 
with whom they have treated ; and there, is one of the ditticulties. If 
they treat with tbem as a foreign power- they cauuot well be both a for- 
eign power under a treaty and citizens at the same time; but if they 
are willing to abandon one there is no difficulty. That, however, is an 
open qnestiou, which has uever reachetl any judicial decision, and it 
may be well, perhaps, to consider the subject. But the importance ot . 
their having land of their own is evident, and those of us who have had 
the subject before us see that we canuot make much progre.ss until that 
is done. There is great jealousy upon the part of some of the tribes. 
The Oneidaa have a beautiful tract of land which they are afraid they 
cannot keep. Many of them wish it divided into severalty, but no 
movement can be made in that way unless the ickoU tribe can agree; 
and thei-e is the difficulty. It is a very serious subject, but the influeaoe 
we can exert by way of agents from these tribes would iufluence tbeir 
oiiinion very much indeed, and we do not believe that they acquire the 
habits of ci'd'Jzed life to any high degree uutil they do get that inSo- 
But then comes difiicully with the ludians in many cases UUM 
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tfaoBe jon have heard of to-day. When a deatli occurs, everjtbiug ia 
parted with. They think a white mau ia liard-hearted Iwcause he lives 
io his liouse as comfortably after the death of a relative as before. But 
these ditticulties have been overcome generally by Christian influence, 
and we have ennobled them and lifted them up. Some of us have seen 
these men persecuted like the early Christians when they dared at the 
time of the death of any of their relations to retain their property and 
to prevent those from taking it who came around like buzzards. But 
the subjeet of the land question 1 feel is the one Upon which we should 
baud together; for that is the last ditch, it iathe last fight, and you and 
I know something about it. You know that we have made the battle 
liere. We know there is to be a dreadful fight, and unleaa we band to- 
gether we will be whipped. 

Mr. Hayden, of Arizona. Mr. Chairman, I never made a public speech 
in my life, but my experience on the frontier makes me feel that I ought 
to apeak. We have in New Mexico a perfect title given to all the In- 
dians in New Mexico of all the land they could cultivate, and we see in 
New Mexico along the banks of the Rio Grande towns of Indians per- 
fectly isolated from the balance of the population, and who do not enter 
into their x>olitical matters. They have their farms, their little bands 
of cattle, and seem to be the most happy people in the country. They 
never have been contaminated by contact with the Army, whicli has 
been kept in the country, and are an exceedingly good people, and it 
seems to me that it arises from the faet that they had these lands and 
that they have had something on which to rest and they had been pro- 
tected ill it. As I have been so long on the frontier, of course I enter 
into the feelings of the frontier people, and I am satisfied in my own 
mind that the great difficulty of managing this Indian question in re- 
gard to ladds is, that the Government has given them much more than 
the frontier people think they had any use for, or that they could make 
any use of, and they have therefore encroached upon them and driven 
them from one point to another, while if they had given them what they 
could have used, and then educated them, or if you could now sell their 
lands for the purpose of education, it would be much better. If they 
ai-e your wards, cau you not take their property aud apply it for the 
purposes of elevating the Indians, making them fit for civilization! 
Give them all the laud they can possibly use, make a perfect title which 
will never be disturbed. 1 do not think it will ever be destroyed by the 
frontier people or by anybody else if they only had the laud they could 
use, and all they could use, aufl then they themselves would teel satis- 
fied. We could make them feel that they would always possess that 
land. I am familiar with this sal:i|ect in Arizona because I have been 
there fourteen years and know a great deal about the Indians. But 1 
wanted to call your attention to the fact that there were Indians in the 
United States having lands which were given them by the Spanish go- 
vernmeut the title to which has never been disturbed, aud that these 
Pueblo Indians, as the New Mexican people have told me, are the very 
best citizens they have of the working population. 

The Chairman, We are very glad, indeed, to have heard from Mr, 
Hayden. 

Mr. Jannev. Mr, Chairman, this is a subject which I think is very 
importaot to the welfare of the Indians. As I have had some 
tion with the management of the question I think it right to express 
my views. When 1 went out as superintendent of the Northern super- 
intendency there were three of the tribes who had the ^cwiAfc^t.«iA -«* 
l^jel^ngthe laud iu severalty. PerbapBla\io«\i &w3\wl^o1'0i^si«^^^J|* 
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time. llie,v were the Oinabas, tbe Siintees, and tie Wiuiieliagoes. In 
one of the first eouucils I held amimg thum this questiuu came ap : 
"Whetliei- they were willing that the Govwument should proceed to sur- 
vey this land and allot them in Beveralty. They were apprehensive 
about it at first. I suppose their appreheotjiou was, that if a portion 
was giveu to thejn in small farms of one hundred and sixty or one 
huiidredaiideiffhty awes, the remainder would probably be jeopardized — 
that they might be deprived of it. I succeeded in overcoming their ob- 
jections, aud they agreed to have their lands divided to them. By a 
treaty with the Oinahas they were entitled to one hundred and sixty 
acres to a family, and forty acres, I think, to a single individual. The 
Winnebagoea had diftei-eut stipulations, I think. They could receive 
but eighty acres. The survey was made, aud it was a long time befoi* 
the certificates came to the Winnebagoes. They only received them a 
few months ago, after waiting, perhaps, two years, owing to delay, 1 sup- 
pose, in the Land-Offi<!e. However, the more fully they came to under^ 
stand the importance of it the more did they desire to receive these 
patents, as they are called, or certificates. The certificates granted to 
the Omahas gavethum only a possessory title, to descend to their chil- 
dren. They coald iiut alieuate their lands ; they could not convey tliutu 
to a white person. They could convey thum to the Government alone. 
It was thought necessary, as they are wards of the nation, that they 
should not have the power to dispose of their lands to white men, be- 
cause, if they did so, white men would go among them on the reserva- 
tion ; would have a right to go there, and would corrupt them, and they 
are so little capable of coping with white people in bargains that it waa 
believed they would lose their lands if they had the privilege of selling 
them. That was my impression, and 1 yet say that I think the arrange- 
ment is a suitable one ; but I think they ought to have a ^lennanent 
title. They ought to be secured in the possession of their lands. The 
people of that State are very desirous to have all the Indians removed. 
Their legislature is of that opinion; their governor, while Iwas there, 
recommended it, aud the only safety for these Indians is in the protection 
of the Federal Guvenimeut. I believe that their progress in civilizatiou 
and Christianity deiiends greatly upon their having permanent home» 
and having those homes improved. That they should be assisted toi 
build their houses, have their lauds broken and fenced, and have wells 
dug to supply them with water. They will then feel as if they had 
homes ; and that is one of the first steps toward their civilization. My 
impression is that afterhavingreceived their allotment they would hare 
too much land. The Winnebagoea have about ninety thousand acres, 
and the Omahas, of whom there are only about a thousand, have two 
hunilred thousand acres. 
A VOICE. Very fine land, too. 

Mr. Jannby. At the last session of Congress a law w:w passed author- 
iziug the survey and sale of fifty thousand acres of land, of the reserva- 
tion of the Omahas, to sell U> the white people, the funds to be applied 
to building houses, supplying live stock aud agricultural implements, 
and to start an industrial boarding-school. A survey has been made, 
and I suppose about this time they are nearly ready to bring the land 
into market. This will reduce their reservation to one hundred and 
fifty thousand acres, and it will still be ample. Perhaps they could 
spare more, and as there is so much jealousy on the part of the white 
people about their having so large a reservation, I approve of their be- 
j'ag- reduced to a moderate size and the proceeds applied to their benefit. 
TJie Santeea have a possessory title oii\y. TVttire is not a regular 
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P ervittion anthorized by Congress. They were merely placed there by 
tbe President or by the Secretary of the luterior, and their titles, I 
8U|)po8e, are simply poasessory titles. But if it is neceasary to have 
further legislation in order to secure them in these lands they have had 
surveyed and allott«d to them, I should think it proper for this body or 
for the Board of Indian Comniisaionera. to advise the right kind of 
nieasnres, and to recommend them to Congress. Tliis important question 
should be acted upon, and wisely acted upon. 

The Chateman. It is not in the province of the chairman to direct 
the coarse of remarks on this aubjectj but it seems to me that we hardly 
nee<I any discussion on the importance of having the Indians comiug 
to secure poa-session of their lands. It seems to me the object of dis- 
cussion is, how shall we promote that f and if any gentleman present 
has anything to suggest in that line, it would appear to me tfl be most 
appropriate. 

Mr. Tatham. Mr. Ciiiiirman, this question se«ms to me to lie at the 
foundation of your success or failure, in regard to the elevation of the 
Indians. I regret to And in the report of the Indian commissioner 
sentiments which, to my mind, are subversive of success. In order to 
justifv this country with the practice which has prevailed for a long 
time, he has to go back hundreds of years, when it was supposed that 
kings ruled by divine right, and that whatever they said or did was law 
immutable. I hold in my hand some of his remarks to that effect, from 
■which he argues that the Indian has no right to the lands in this 
country at all, except what he derives from the United States Govern- 
ment. He says that in the early history of the western world, the prin- 
ciple was established, as between European nations, that discovery con- 
fers sovereignty upon the government under whose authority the dis- 
covery was made, and the discoverer was accorded the exclusive right 
to acquire the sole possession and title. He then goes on to show that 
the rights of the Indian are nothing but possessory rights. Bishop 
Whipple, in a very interesting speech, quoted the language, although 
I do not know where from, that the land belongs to the saints, and we 
■were the saints. That was the common feeling then, but I believe it has 
degenerated into an idea that they have no rights except what they de- 
rive from us, I wish to argue the rights of conquest and that kind of 
thing. If there are any rights of conquest to be given to men, I cannot 
find that Christians can avail themselves of that right, who call them- 
selves the followers of Christ, and whose title must be read in the New 
Testament. We do not have to go back, I think, to those old times 
when might made right. If we take the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence as the foundation of our Government, we find there the 
broadest declaration of human rights, applicable to all men, and not 
at all excluding Indians. If we take up the Constitution of the United 
States we find it very much in accordance with that. Therefore, whether ^h 
we take the Constitution and the Declaration of Independence, or ^M 
whether we go back to the higher law, which I think is binding upon ^M 
us as Christians, we do not find any authority to deny to a people pos- ^| 
sessing the land their right to it. They have the right of possession. 
They have had the right of descent from time immemorial, and who can 
qae^tion such a title as thati Who is there in this room who can claim 
a right to any of the Indians' land under any law I Who is there in the 
United States who can do so! Sot a soul. Then why is it that we ^M 
find throughout this report sentiments which seem to ignore the rights ^H 
, of Indians because tbev made treaties with tUe UwAoA. "^ivaSjes,. V ""^^^^^H 

I^OMt that, under the laws of the \5mVfl4§>'^aV'«.TO'iAft'«\'<Si'^'*^'^*-'*^*^H 
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the Indian gets no title, but lie had a title anterior to tliat of the Unii 
States wbich no honest man will qnestion ; and I hold that as menj 
we want the property of another, whether it be land or whether it 
goods, we onght to buy it, and pay for it a fair consideration, such 
they are willing to part with it for. I therefore am prepared to take 
ifisne with this general feeling- that the Indian has no right to the soil. 
He has a right to the soil as mnuh as any of us have. Here is a senti- 
ment which was expressed by the former Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs in referring to certain Indians : " These Indians have never been 
collected upon a reservation, nor bronght under the immediate super- 
vision of any agent So long as their country shall remain unoecn- 
pied and not in demand for settlement by the whites, it will be scarcely 
desirable to make a change in their location." That is the history of 
the whole thing. 

Mr. Welch. That is a particular tribe, is it not f 

Mf.Tathaji. It is applicable to the whole of them. So "long !i.i it 
is not wanted for settlement they ought to lie allowed to have it." 

Mr. Welch. That is an argument outside of reservation. 

Mr, Tatham, Undoubtedly. The Indians, in many cases, have ceded 
portions of their territory piece-meal ; bnt does that destroy their right 
to what is left! AVho had the right before^ When they ceded it, 
when the Government of the United States made a bargain with them, 
under the term of treaties, it was a bargain, an agreement. And wheu 
they came to the Indians, and made an agreement that they were to 
have so much land that was formerly the Indians', and gnaranteeing 
them their jwasession forever of the balance, we did not take away the 
original right of the Indians. It added to it, if it added anything. It 
added the promise of the United States and guaranteed them posses- 
sion. It did not take away their original right. Therefore, it seems 
to me that the assumption that the Indian has no right to the land he 
lives on is something that we as Christians must take issue with. 

Now, I wish to make a few remarks in reference to the Stockbridge 
Indians. This tribe were formerly an intelligent and prosperous people 
not a whit behind the most advanced race, possessed of good farms, well 
stocked, and industrious; but, unfortunately for them, they, much to 
the advantage of the Government — which acquired thereby a valuable 
tract of land for white settlement — removed in 1857 to their present 
place of abode. The change has proved highly detrimental to their in- 
terests and prospects. Their new reservation is, the greater part of it, 
poor, and the soil is seriously aftected by the wet seasons and frequent- 
ly by frost, and has never yielded them more than a meager subsist- 
ance. And the Commissioner goes on to describe the miserable effect 
which our paternal Goverament had inflicted by cheating these men and 
despoiling them of their improved soil and jnitting them on a place where 
white men would not be content to live. This constant removal and rol>- 
bery of the Indians lies at the foundation of your want of success. I 
have txaced the history of the action of benevolent people for many 
years; from the time, I think, of Little Turtle, in seventeen hundred 
and something. Ever since the days of William I'enn I find one simi- 
lar thing all the way through : that when an Indian has improved his 
land, and is in a fair way of success, the cupidity And avarice of the 
white man comes in, disiilaces him, and, by one plea and another, re- 
moves him. Now, I think the proper part is that we must attach them 
to the soil in some way. Generations have gone before you, and, in aa 
Jionest desis-e to raise this people, the same feeling has actuated the. 
''-trts of benevolent jjeople before, auA yfct t,\iey ^i^ve iaWei. Mid ^hjA 
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Because the Itidiau has not been possessed of tlie soil. Therefore, it 
eeenis to me that we must take sorae ineasure to attach them to their 
laud and t« maintain their rights. So long as the Indian, or any other 
human, peaceful being is looked upon as an outlaw having no rights 
which white men are bound to respect, so long as that, your efforts to 
raise them will be futile. How late is it since tlie colored man attained 
his rights ! I know I am trenching upon another subject. I have seen 
the time when the colored orphan asylum in New York was burned and 
gutted, and when the streets were filled with people carrying away the 
spoils from that institution ; why I Because there was no protection in 
law. As I have said repeatedly, if Alexander T. Stewart's store in New 
York was known to be beyond the pi^otection of law for six hours, there 
would not be a shred left in it. 

The Chairman. The gentleman I suppose would not have the same 
measures adopted to secnre the Indian his rights that was pursued in 
the case of the negro. Can he suggest some remedy? 

Mr. Tatham. Our friends will remember last year I took the same 
ground. Some worthy interested men were afraid of ix>liticsl action. 
We were trenching upon politics, and that was dangerous ground. It is 
the only ground that we can stand on in this country. What is Uon- 
gresa 1 They are the expressed will of the laud. Their acts are supreme. 
And what is Congress composed off The representatives from loeali- 
tiea all over the Uuittid States. Are they interested in this T Who cares 
for the Indians ? None. Not a voice, unless some benevolent man rises 
np to protect them. There are some benevolent people, and I hope I 
am one of them. But we must increase our number. You who repre- 
sent yoiir Christian denominations numbered by millions must educate 
your people to this point, and in some way ask them to cast their vote 
for yon. When yon tell these people in the Capitol that votes de- 
pend upon their action then they will come with cap in hand. They 
never ivill succeed until they exercise the right to vote. What was the 
colored man until he obtained that right! I was one of those whom 
General Howard referred to as doubtful about giving it until they were 
(jnalitied for it. They had no standing. There were none so poor to do 
them reverence, but the instant they obtained a vote yon saw the thing 
transformed, and now even some of your members of Congress are 
colored men. The negroes have nothing more to be desired in that 
respect. Give the Indians the right of citizenship and the right to vote, 
and the whole matter is secured. It seems to me there is no other way 
than that, and therefore it seems to me we must turn our attention to 
that. If the gentlemen who represent the different denominations here 
will agree with that, and carry that out and enlist their people in sup- 
port of ilr, the thing can be done. 

Dr. Backus: Mr. President, I do not propose to be lengthy, but I 
should want hours to discuss this subject fully. My mind, for tour 
years, has been settled upon citizenship, as that to which we must 
come, and I was glad to hear General Howard speak in favor of it. I 
have said it in private, and have said it when and where I thought it 
was proper in public, I do not believe we can stop short of it and 
have peace with the Indians. But I do not know how soon we shall be 
prepared to come to it. I know we took great care of the colored people 
for many years, and for many years the Government thought it was 
cruel to leave them to sutler j but we have allowed colored people the 
privilege of citizenship, and I think we should now allow the Indians 
tile same privilege. But I could stand here an UoVk'i ^.M^i ^v 
^^|||^,to thatconrse. I see ai.'nyv\a (SL\^«\x\\Xft%-, "\i>sX'V*S''* 
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in any other source than citizenship, and that qualification will carry 
with it homes, property, voting, government — everything. I believe 
the Indians will ataud nniler that work, and do it as well as any of us, 
when they are brought to it. I spent some weeka in the Cherokee 
Nation. I was in the capitol, both in the upper and lower house, day 
after day, when they were in session. The chairman of the upper house 
asked to have a conference. I complied. He named a day, and took a 
whole day in conferring with nie on the iatereats of government, and I 
was very much pleased to have him do ho. He gave me raueh light 
into their matters. They have a printed constitution ; liavie a printing- 
press, which 1 helped them to get. 

They print the paper; they print their own laws; and, I believe, they 
print for the Government whatever is needed. They conduct their 
business in their upper and lower house with their first, second, and 
third chiefs, under their own regulations, as well as some of our State 
legislatures, in my opinion. I saw that, by divhiing their land, they 
could give four hundred acres to each Cherokee who breathes. I think 
I made it by a calculation four hundred and four acres. That conld ha 
given to a Cherokee or to an adopted citizen. Now, suppose they did 
80. It is said that the whites would cheat them out of it. Then, why 
do not you take care of two-thirds of the poor whites ^ Because the 
other third is cheating them out of their land, as they have been 
doing every day since their existence. There is a class of whites who 
cheat the poor whites. Why do not you make wards of them, then 1 
The same thing is done right over here among ourselves, and we 
had better begin at home, and take care of onr own poor fellows be- 
fore we go off and take care of the Indians, as I see it. But, aiiain : 
Suppose it is so conveyed that a man sells his land, but cannot con- 
vey away that of his wife any more than we can that which belongs to 
our wives. You fix that so that you hold one third of my real estate, 
Well, let the Indian woman hold hers. Provide for her as I have pro- 
vided for my wife, and you may provide for the children if you please. 
But ae to the whites going in, I have studied that subject ; I have con- 
versed with Secretary Cox and Secretary Delano, and I say it is the 
mischief of the thing that the whites go in ; I saw several cases. We 
had an excellent student in the school under one of our teachers some few 
years ago. She was the best pupil in theschool, and, as our teacher be- 
lieved, possessed one of the noblest minds and hearts. But she mar- 
ried a loose reckless white fellow, who went in tiiere from nobody could 
find out where. The commissioner said he was well educated, had been 
a scholar somewhere, had been in fine position, and belonged to a family 
of accomplishment. The teacher said that could be seen in him, but 
said he, he has lost it all ; he has gone into the lowest depth of degra- 
dation, and now he has taken my best pupil away and 1 cannot stop 
Mm, and day after day I had seen this man in his white skin ride his 
horse into the capital and then ride out into some settlement of these 
Indians, drinking and ciirousiug, and that was all he did. Any rascal 
can come there, many an Indian womau and be protected, and more 
pel sons rush in there who would otherwise be in State's prison or at the 
gallows than go auywhei* else. A large proportion of their white 
population has run away fi'omjustice and from the gallows. I met two 
men, each named Hunt; one was from Michigan and the other from a 
town in Tennessee, I think. I said to one of them, "Areyou related !" He 
replied that they were not, and said, "We never met each other until we 
metdown here, bat one oi us has marrit;d an Indian woman ; that makes 
a citizen here, and be hires me to work iot Vwa.. Ti\a.t lie has ^— 
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Tight to do. and we are making money hand over fist. We are cuttine 
off the Inmber for thirty miles aroniid here and the regulatioua allow it, 
and that Hiiat, who married tbe Indian woman, is a citizen and I am 
ills hired man." I said, " Don't you take half the money F He said " So, 
not while I am here in the territory. I am at work for him because he 
is a citizen," And I see these advantagesare taken, and I wouldrather 
a thousand times that yon would let your white mechanics aail white 
farmers and white stock-drovers take the land and buy it, and live 
there and be an example for them and show them the use of agricultural 
implements ami how to cultivate the land, &c:., than to have the class of 
population which now infests that country. 1 say it would be better to 
give such a white population who could go there and bny the land and 
set a good example and afford protection ; and I say again that the In- 
dians of the Cherokee Nation — and I say it only for illustration — are 
as competent to-day to elect their governor, lieutenant-governor, sena- 
tors, assemblymen, and justices, as are white men. And they have 
them now. They have their nine judicial districts, their nine Judges, 
they have their circuits; they are well arranged, and it needs but a 
slight change to organize their government intothat of a State, allowing 
them representation here at Washington as other States. I say to you, 
as I said to Secretary Delano, " You take these prairie chickens, tie ttiem 
tbot to foot by fives or tens, and they will die ; but cut them loose and 
let them stand, and they will take care of themselves." And just so it 
is with these Indians: tied, crippled, and fettered. It is said that they 
do not want citizenship. I talked that all throngh with my friend, the 
chairman of the upper house. When 1 first proposed it he seemed 
alarmed, but before I left him he was cheerful at the thought. It used 
to be told us that the colored people did not want their liberty ; tliat it 
was the worst thing you could give them. 1 tell you the best thing 
you can give to a human being is citizenship. Let self-reliance take 
possession of a person, and he will make something that he never will 
reach as a ward. The land belongs to them or it does not. If it does 
belong to them, give it to them ; but we give it to them as I give any- 
thing to my little son. I say, " That is yours, but don't you sell it, my 
boy." Well, then, it is not his. The Indians are simply playing that it 
is theirs, while we have everything iu our power and de as we please. 
If we want to go through their territory with a railroad, we go. If we 
want to appropriate their property to ourselves, we say it is not theirs. 
I feel assured that the time is coming when we should step forth and 
recognize the rights of these ludians to citizenship aud property. If 
they lose their property, they are doing no more than we have doue be- 
fore them. More than one-half of us are losing ours, but we go to work 
and get more; we have to do so. If we were all wards and could fall 
back on the Government to bring iis food, it might be di&erent. When 
we have happened to have had a hard winter, I do not see anything 
but a county-bouse for a great many whites. Still, " root hog or die " 
id a principle ; aud let us put them in a position to " root.'' 

Mr. Koss. Mr. President, I had not proposed to say a word in rela- 
tion to any of these questions. I came here to listeu and not to speak. 
But, as the distinguished geutlemau who has just taken his seat has 
referred to the Cherokee country, 1 hope I shall be excused for saying 
a few words iu relation to the subject now under discussion. Two re- 
marks were made this evening that struck me very forcibly. One was 
by Bishop Whipple. If I caught the idea coiTCctly, it was this : that 
most of the difficulties which occurred with the Indians sytin^fiGvi.-*. 
^^MjJDg of despair. That was one vOkea. ti.w& -wV-i &s«;9.'Ca^>s«^'>f*^^^ 
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sentiment exist in the minds of the lodians? Is it not, simplj, s 
cause there has not been that entire good faith observed toward hi^ 
that ever should be observed, and becanse the danger is that there q 
to be no such faith esteiidefl, and he is doomed to nothing but disaa 
pointmeiit througboat bis whole life? That is the cause of this senq 
meat, and I ask this meeting, composed of gentlemen distinguished % 
80 many various denominations and in so many walks of life, to bee 
that fact in mind, and ]et them, so far as their influence and their a. 
tion may go, keep an eye in regard to legislation that ia even now goii^ 
on at the national capital. 

The next sentiment to which my attention wna called, if I mistay 
not, was that of the distinguished officer of the Army who visited A 
zona. His idea was simply this : to treat the Indians as he wonld t 
any other men. \VelI, sir, I say so, too. If he is a man and eiidowffl 
as other men, if he has ears to hear, tongue to speak, and heart to fefl 
treat him as a man. If we make a pledge to that man, carry it on 
If we agree to do a certain thing with him, do it. Now, sir, in regia 
to the Indian Territory, a question has to day been discussed involvid 
the future political condition of that Territory, and of the sevenffl 
thousand Indians who are there to-day, and others who, in all humtH 
probability, are to be brought there. You have within the limits <S 
that Indian Territory what I conceive to be the hope of the rest of tBj 
few hundred of thousands of Indians that are left within your ItmitI 
And I therefore think that this is a <iuestion of the gravest importan« 
the manner in which the legislation of tliis Government shall be coi 
ducted respecting these Indians. I need not tell this honorable u 
ing that the most of the Indians who inhabit that Territory weretakd 
there from east of tb^e Mississippi. I need not tell this meeting tbi 
they went there under obligations which are still in existence as a pal 
of the plighted faith of the Government of the United States; tks 
they shonld be protected in their rights: that that Territory which! 
ceded to them should never in auy time t^ come, without their consenfl 
be embraced within the limits or jurisdiction of any State or Territor^ 
That pledge exists to-day. And so far as the (juestion of title is ee 
cerued, I wish to state that there has recently been a decision of t 
Supreme (Jourt of the United States, growing out of a sale of six htU 
dred thousand acres, located in the southeast corner of the State I 
Kansas, to Mr. Joy. That case came up before the Supreme Courta 
the United States iu such a manner as to involve the question of tn 
title that these (Iherokees had to that portion of their country, and t"' 
Supreme Court decided that the Cherokee Indians obtained from tti 
Government of the United States a fee-simple title to that counti 
and that that tract of six hundred thousand acres was embraced in t 
same patent executed in 1838 by Mr. Van Buren and the Cherokee 1 
tion, iu which was included also the present strip of country which tbd 
now oceupy. Well, sir, it is iu accordance, as 1 believe, with lav 
common sense, and justice. If it be correct, what is the position whW" 
the Cherokee Nation oecnpies to-day in relation to this dirainishaj 
reservation, which is only four million two hundred thousand acres 1^ 
of the fourteen millions of acres that they owned about the time tb^ 
the war commenced T Why, sir, it is theirs. If they own the fee-simpt 
title to it, how do you propose to say to these Indians that they shu 
retain only one hundreil and sixty acres of it, and that they shall s 
the remainder of it ? It is their own. If they have a right to one fi 
o/'/e, tbey have a rig-fat to it all. And beside that, the Choctaws a 
^^eeks uml the Seminolea own their lands in t\\B aanxe NJa^' . 
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Indians have, in my opinion, a fee-simple title to the conntry that they 
now occupy. It was given to them when that country was not needed; 
■when it was a wilderness, and when it was the policy and the purpose 
of the Government to force them from the States where they then lived, 
Sow, if they have a fee-simple title, have yon any right to say that they 
shall sell all over a hundred and sixty acres per head T Why not, upon 
the same principle, go into the States and parcel out all the large planta- 
tions that exist t I think there onght to be some distioctiou made in 
legislation in regard to Indians, between the tribes who are considered 
to be civilized and those who are nomadic. They talk about Indians 
indiscriminately. They draw no distinction between the Indians who 
are living to-day by the sweat of their brow, cnltivating the soil and 
raising stock, and those who have no local habitation, and hardly a 
name. There ought to be a difl'erence in the legislation of the country ; 
but still they onght to be treated as one. My trieod, Mr. Backus, thinks 
we have had a bad class of people coming into the Cherokee country. 
We have precisely the same class of x>eople in Washington and in the 
Indian country. We have good, bad, and indifferent. I do not think 
the class of white ]>eople, taken as a class, who go into the Cherokee 
conntry, deserve the reproach to the extent they receive it from the 
hands of persons who frequently speak of whites who go into that 
country. I am very far from indorsing their character. But if that be 
true on the one hand, and that class of people ought to be kept oat of 
the conntry, how are we to be benefited when we are made citizens, aud 
the whole white populationis thrown among us indiscriminately! There 
is an inconsistency in it, it appears to me. If these white people com- 
ing in among us are exerting such a bad influence, will the influence be 
any better when the whole race overflows the land f There is another 
question of importance involvetl in regard to the rights of the Indians in 
that conntry. It is the distinction which is tried to be drawn between the 
rights of the soil and the sovereigoty. They say Congress has the right 
to legislate on questions purely political, but that it has no right to 
interfere with the soil. They say, " Therefore we wUl not regard our 
pledges to you and protect you, but we will extend a territorial govern- 
ment and influence over you." The right of self-government of these 
Indians was a part of the conside-ration which induced them to remove 
from east of the Mississippi, aud X do not see how it is practicable, 
under the circumstances, for any territorial bill at present to be 
passed that will affect ihe Indians in that Territory, and at the same 
time the good faith of the Government be preserved. I know that 
this is a diflicult question. I know it is going to take time to work 
it out, but I am clearly under the impression that the policy which 
is pursued in protecting these Indians on their reservations is the 
correct one. I do not know of any Indians in any of the adjoining 
States who are allowed to live there in any peace, who have been 
protected. Nearly all the Indians in Kansas and that seetion of 
country have been ffuced away, notwithstanding some of them had 
their land assigned to them in severalty, aud had become citizens of 
the United States, as iu the case of the Pottawatomies. They had not 
been allowed to remain there, and had been forced by pressure of cir- 
cumstances, not by law, to leave the limits of Kansas, and are now 
domiciled again in the Indian Territory, after having been made citizens 
of the United States, with the declaration of law that, while there in the 
Indian Territory, although they are citizens of the United Slates they 
shall not claim or enjoy any other rights than Iu.di2.as. •ttt.^.WaS.'^'twci^ 
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tory, wbo are not citizens. They niiike tliem citizens, and tlie 
go down tbere under these conditions. 

Now if ludinns CEninot live in peace on their diminished reservntioBJ 
in the Bta.te of Kansas, I want to know what inducement they have f 
change their political relations, and ask that ttiey uiii; be overwhelmql 
by a white population ! 

If I thought they were ready for such a change, I would say letl 
come; but believing they are not prepared, 1 hope it will not talf 
place. I hope more time will be given to these Cherokees, and to 1 
neighboring tribes, to develop and improve until tUey shall become pM 
' pared to enjoy the rights of citizenship. In tins connection I may 8t»l| 
that we have had about sixty schools in operation during the past yei 
"■"e have an orphan asylum, at which we have seventy-five pnpifi 
"We propose to add $100,000 to it out of the proceeds of the sale of oa| 
lands. We propose out of the same fund to set aside $100,000 to e 
tablish an institution for the blind and insane ; $75,U0U more out of tbl 
^ame source for the purpose of establishing a school, into which we sh^ 
introduce destitute children from seven to ten years of age, apeaki^f 
the Indian language almost exclusively, and give them a knowledge i 
the English language. 

And there is where the great difliculty lies between the Indians aq^ 
the whites. There are two difliculties: one is the Indian, as a generk 
thing, has not been brought up from early childhood to habits of ifl 
dustry; and the next is, we find, among these many civilized tribor 
that a large majority of the people do not understand the English lai 
gnage. and, of course, find it difBcult to get along wlieu thrown in^ 
competition with the whites. Our plan is, as rapidly as possible t 
teach these children the English language, and then teach them ti^ 
higher branches of education if we can, so that whenever these changi 
do take place, (I know they are inevitable, but I hope they will ufll 
occnr at present,) the great mass of our people will be in a condf 
tion themselves voluntarily to accept of the change in their constitutioi 
and not teel that it is going to be their ruin, and involve them in blot 
shed, as they would feel if the thing were peremptorily pressed upod 
them at present. 

Dr. Ferris, I would like to ask Brother Ross what proportion of tta 
Cherokees are not able to speak the English language ^ 

Mr. Kos3. I merely make an estimate when I say there niuat be tw^ 
thirds of them who cannot speak English. 

Mr. Welsh. To bring this matter to a practical point, I would mei 
move that the Board of ludiau Commissioners be requested to procui. 
such legislation as will enable the Government to give a title to farm 
to Indians; that seems to me to be all that is necessary. Some littif 
legislation is needful. My motion is that the Board of Commissions 
be requested to consider the propriety of the matter, and act upon i 
if they see fit. ] 

Mr. Tatham. I should be glad if the representatives of the varioa 
bodies here would say that we remonstrate against all action tendigf 
to rob the Indians of their laud, and that we will not vote for f 
man, but will do all we can to prevent the return of any man, whoca^ 
a vote in that direction. 

The motion of Mr. Welch was carried unanimously. ^^ 

Mr. Welch. As to the administration of law, there is one bill whicl^ 
has just passed the Senate, providing for the appointment of fiveinsiwct- 
an^ who are to viait each year every Indian reservation with special 
J^rence to seeing bow far law ia adminiatereft, a^A to wb,at way it 
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ea.a be administered. Cougress Kees tbe difficulty, and tliey are en- 
deavuriug to remedy it. 

General HowAUD. Mr. President, I think, on tlie snbject of thelaw, 
tbat tliesaggestioiis of Bishop Whipple were right to the point I saw^ 
all through Arizona, that there was a aeeesHity tor some legislatiou be- 
yond anything which now exists ; that certainly there should be some- 
body clothed with judicial authority, A great complaint arises ia 
Arizona that crime is not panished. That is true. There is no pun- 
ishment lor crime unless yon bring the army and shoot right into 
a whole tribe, although the depredations may hare been committed 
by but a few. If there were magistrates to punish the guilty it would 8av& 
the Pimas from a great deal of unmerited accusation, and it would lie 
the same with the Papagns. In speaking some time ago in respect to- 
citizenship, I had in mind especially these tribes. They need men of 
judicial functions. In the different pueblos in New Mexico they have 
their own methmls of government. All ought t.o be under some law, so 
that all will feel that when murders are committed the criminal may be 
brought to justice and punished, be he white or be be Indian. 

Mr. WBLon, I would be glad to hear whether the Board of Indian 
Oommissioners have that subject especially before them. The chair' 
man is right. He has seen the evil. It must be remedied in some way. 
We And it utterly impossible in the Indian country, unless we are near 
some fort, to obtain justice. People may depredate and do anything- 
they please ; there is no law. 

The CnAiEMAN. Will Mr. Brunot give us information on that point? 

Mr. Brunoi', Onr board have again and again had tbat question be- 
fore them, and in our \i8its to the Indians we have constantly had be- 
fore us evidences of the necessity of some civil laws which njay be ex- 
tended over certain tribes. It would be utterly impracticable to extend 
our civil law over all the Indian tribes without doing a vast deal of 
mischief. The exercise of the plainest law over some of the wild tribea 
would bo simply and necessarily considered by them as an act of war,, 
They are not capable of understanding it in any other way, and until 
they are taught better there is n<) wisdom in proposing to extend civil, 
law over snch tribes. On the other baud, there are other tribes of In- 
dians as capable of being ruled by the civil laws of our conntry as our- 
selves, and I believe that, if these laws were extended over thma, there^ 
would be far less crime committed within these communities than in 
any white coramnnity I know of relatively to the population. I may 
mention one or two incidentK, Take, for instance, a tribe I visited a few 
years ago where there hatl been eleven murders of Indiana by Indiaus,^ 
within a year, and yet no adequate punishment could be admiuisteied 
for the simple reason that the first attempt of the superintendent to 
secure the punishment of one of these murderers was resisted by attor- 
neys among the whites, and the person was discharged by the court. I 
found, at one place, two Indians wearing a ball and chain under the 
superintendent's sentence of six months at bard labor for murder. 
They were very anxious, at the close of the council, to have the oppor- 
tunity of ap|>ealing to me against the supposed wrong being perpetrated 
upon them by the snperiuteudenl. I agreed to hear them, and after the 
council they came. I said, in answer to tlieir question as to why the 
superintendent was allowed to make them wear these chains and to 
work, " What does he punish you for I" " For killing a man." I said, 
" Did you kill him !" They I'eplied, " Yes, we killed ; him but then we 
had a right to do it — be killed one of our friends.^ And that weA-aJA.. 
tteiridea of lawj yet these people wCTe'W0TV.Va£%s'«'Niv\ft.'«i'«»-^'^5^*"*^* 



